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Painting by Dean Cornwell—‘*Santa Marta’s Good Fruit’’ 


Colombia is a Good U.S. Customer 


‘‘Bananas’’ might be the reply of a quiz program contestant 
to a question asking the name of Colombia’s exports — but he 
would be starting well down the list. Many an American 
who knows the fine Colombian fruit does not realize that the 
country sells coffee, petroleum and gold, with a value many 
times that of its banana exports. 

Colombia is the world’s leading producer of mild coffee, 
possesses extensive petroleum resources, and is the largest 
producer of gold in South America. 

Colombia’s postwar projects will involve large expendi- 
tures in the United States. Principal imports from the U.S. 
are machinery , motor vehicles, raw cotton and cotton textiles, 
steel sheets, casings, oil-line pipe and tin plate. 


The best way to conduct an export or import business on an 
informed basis is by using the exchange, credit and trade services 
of The National City Bank, which has 44 overseas Branches. 
Our Officers at Head Office or Branches will gladly work with you. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


55 Wall St., New York - 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Write on your business stationery for the Bank’s 
Monthly Bulletin on Economic Conditions. 


Furst tre Virld Wile Bunke: ing 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Head Office: 


Frank D.Smithis Supervisor 
of our Colombian Branches, 
For 27 years in the Carib- 
bean area and for 17 years 
in Colombia, he has helped 
win Overseas business suc- 
cess for National City cus- 
tomers, many of them new 
tothe waysof foreign trade. 


Every 3 seconds a customer is served 
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ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
ARGENTINA 


Buenos Aires 
Flores 
Plaza Once 

Rosario 


Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 

S30 Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 


Balboa 
Cristobal 


Santiago 


Valparaiso 


CHINA 


Shanghai 
Tientsin 
Hong Kong 


COLOMBIA 


Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


Havana 

Cuatro Caminos 

Galiano 

La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 


London 
117, Oid Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 


Bombay 
Calcutta 
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MEXICO 
Mexico City 
PERU 
Lima 
PHILIPPINE (tS. 
Manila 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 
REP. OF PANAMA 
Panema 
STS. SETTLEMENTS 
Singapore 
URUGUAY 
Montevideo 
VENEZUELA 
Caracas 


overseas 





















The Interallied Reparations Agency has 
made the first allocation of capital goods 
' taken from Germany. Britain receives 
'_brick-making equipment and other ma- 
* chine tools. France is getting machinery 
' for automobile and aircraft manufacture. 
' The Netherlands obtains machinery to 
' manufacture marine engines. The ma- 
chine-tool works at Esslingen is turned 
- over to Belgium. None of the German 
equipment will go to the U.S., which 
made no claims against the first allotment. 
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' Since the end of the war, 29 overseas 
' manufacturers have established branches 
in Australia. These include 14 from the 
_ U.S.; 18 from Britain; one from Canada, 
' and one British-American concern. Total 


' investments amount to 21 million dollars. 
@ These companies will make automobile 


| parts, artificial silk and wool fabrics, 
' shoes, machinery, drugs, electrical appli- 
ances, carpets, razor blades and petro- 
leum products. 
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All persons with interests in Italian 
corporations must convert their holdings 
into registered shares before Sept. 30, 
1946. This may be done at Italian con- 
sular offices or the Embassy in Washing- 
ton. Conversion is required only of com- 
mercial-corporation stock, and not of 
bonds or Government securities. Failure 
to comply may result in loss of stock 
rights and dividends and possible con- 
fiscation. 
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Argentine industries now employ one 
third more workers than in 1937. This 
increased industrialization is likely to re- 
sult in a decrease of Argentine purchases 
of finished goods from the U. S. and Great 
Britain, formerly the leading suppliers. 
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Canada will admit 4,000 former mem- 
bers of the Polish Army, now in England, 
to do farm work in the Dominion. Only 
those who qualify as agricultural workers 
and who agree to work as directed for 
two years will be admitted. After two 


years, they will be eligible for permanent 


admission to Canada. 
© 00 


An economics institute has been formed 
in Buenos Aires to promote closer ties 
between Argentina and Chile. Objectives 
include the establishment of a customs 
union, location of a branch of the Argen- 
tine National Bank in Chile, construction 








of an international tunnel and more roads 
and railroads across the Andes, and joint 
development of metallurgical industry. 
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Trade negotiations are now in prog- 
ress between Russia and Australia. The 
Australians are trying to obtain lumber 
from Russia to help the housing situation. 
Russia, on the other hand, wants certain 
types of scarce wool which Australia may 
have difficulty in supplying. 
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Under a new decree, Finnish citizens 
and corporations are required to sur- 
render to the Bank of Finland any shares 
in overseas firms or foreign bonds which 
they own. The Government is making 
this move to obtain additional purchasing 
power abroad, Owners will be paid for 
their holdings in Finnish currency. 
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British aircraft are carrying a large 
share of the Trans-Andean passengers 
between Buenos Aires and Santiago. The 
British line has four-motor planes which 
can fly over the bad weather in the Andes 
and are equipped for blind flying. As a 
result, the British are able to maintain 
their schedules when other lines are 
grounded by weather. 
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U. S. businessmen now can go to Ger- 
many to inspect their property. Although 
the Trading With the Enemy Act still 
applies to relations with Germans, Amer- 
icans can get General Treasury Licenses 
to enter Germany. These licenses permit 
inspection of American-owned property. 
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A purchasing mission has arrived in 
Japan from Britain to negotiate the pur- 
chase of textiles to be shipped to Singa- 
pore, the Malay Union, Hong Kong, 
Burma, Ceylon and British North Borneo. 
In exchange, the British offer salt, phos- 
phate rock, crude drugs, raw hides, tan- 
ning materials, lacquer, copra, jute and 
burlap. 
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After two months of negotiations the 
French Government has raised wages of 
12 million workers in factories and offices 
by an average of 18 per cent. The in- 
creases will cost French industry nearly 
700 million dollars. Accompanying the 
wage adjustments is a reduction of the 
income tax, making the first $500 instead 
of the first $420 tax free. 











Exporters of - 


MACHINERY 
EQUIPMENT 
LUMBER 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
WOOD PULP © PAPER 
IRON © STEEL 
NON-FERROUS METALS 
CHEMICALS 
FOODS © FOOD STUFFS 


and Importers — 


providing facilities for sell- 
ing and distributing goods 
produced abroad and needed 
in America. 


Cable address: Herberco 


JOHN P. HERBER 
& Company, Inc. 


1411—4th Avenue Building 
Seattle 1, Washington 


A progressive Export and Import 
House with World-wide contacts 














cause the news in every is- 
sue of World Report is gathered 


from the four corners of the 
earth, a subscription makes an 
ideal gift for your friends, rela- 
tives and business associates who 
are abroad. What more practical 
way of letting them know you 
are thinking of them? Gift sub- 
scription rates: $4 for the first 
subscription, $3 for each addi- 
tional—in U.S., its possessions 
and Central and South America. 
Add $1 extra postage for each 
subscription to Canada and other 


countries. Mail your order -to 


WORLD REPORT 


24th & N Sts., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
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We're glad to hear from the Circulation Department that the 100,000 
mark on subscribers is in sight. 

This is gratifying news because we had been told by skeptics that 
world-minded folks in America wouldn’t number 50,000. A “world- 
minded” person, of course, is not necessarily one who engages in busi- 
ness with the outside world. He might, to be sure, be a person who has 
to know what is going on in other parts of the world because he buys 
materials from other countries. But the reader might be interested in 
world affairs just because America has a stake in maintaining a world 
at peace—a sufficient reason, considering the casualties of World War I 
and II. Anyway, 100,000 is a sizable number of readers and we are 
pleased to be of service to so large an audience. 
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Changes in commodity markets are so important to so many people 
that they always make news. Our readers, consequently, were not sur- 
prised to find that there is a severe shortage in fats and oils. They 
learned in our June 20th issue what the Department of Agriculture re- 
ported to the House Special Committee on Food, on July 31; namely, 
that the shortage was so severe all relief shipments would be stopped 
after December 31. In our article we predicted the shortage in fats and 
oils would probably remain until 1950. 
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Our correspondents abroad are discovering that they are path- 
finders in these days of difficult and uncertain travel. To get from Ber- 
lin to Scandinavia, for example, Tom Hawkins had to drive his jeep to 
the Danish border at Flensburg and sit patiently a couple of days wait- 
ing for official papers to permit his entry into Denmark. Then he rode 
a train, the ferry across the Skagerrak, another train to Stockholm, and 
still another to Oslo. It was a roundabout way to get his story, but Haw- 
kins got it. You can read the results, a good picture of Norway’s eco- 
nomic situation, on page 7. 

Joe Fromm in Tokyo had to wait a week for his papers to go through 
before he could visit Korea. The hop across was incidental, but, like 
all other correspondents, he got only as far as the 38th Parallel, the di- 
viding line between the American and Russian occupation zones. 

Down in Southeast Asia, Frank Hewlett finds the best thing to do is 
this: As soon as you get to Bangkok, Batavia, or any other place, make 
a reservation out by plane or boat, to some other city. That way you 
are sure of getting transportation some time. 

And, with the sizzling weather most of the U. S. is enjoying, it’s dif- 
ficult to remember that it’s winter down in South America and you have 
to give Bernard Redmont in Buenos Aires a few days’ grace when you 
want him to go to Chile for a survey. Flying the Andes in wintertime 
is subject to delays from snow, ice and general bad weather. 


“She Editors of “World Report” 

























Here's a Handy Way To Subscribe! 


WORLD REPORT 
1253 24th St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C, 


Please enter my subscription to World Report for one year and send bill 
to me. (U.S., its Possessions, Central and South America, $4; Canada & 
Other Countries, $5.) 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


What the world needs, in terms of raw materials, now is held up, 





hidden or threatened by political maneuvering on a widening scale. 


Oils and fats are being hoarded by Argentina for higher prices. 
You get the perspective of this political decision on page 9. 

Rubber, spices and vegetable oils, produced in Dutch East Indies, 
are held by natives seeking self-government from the Netherlands. 

Tung oil, exported by China, is slow to arrive due to civil war. 

Tin, mined in Bolivia, is being delayed by change in Government. 











Biggest problem to be watched is this onCeeceee 

Oil stakes in Middle East, the world's largest, are increasingly 
involved in (1) underlying tug of war between Russia and Britain, and 
(2) Arab side of bitter dispute over future of Palestine. _ 

Key operation for oil by Britain lies in Iran; is carried on by 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company; is controlled by British Government. 

Production in 1945 more than tripled output of four years ago. 

Catch in this situation, from British point of view, is growing 
power of trade union organized by pro-Russian politicians in Iran. 

Two strikes paralyzed oil fields, drew 50,000 workers from jobs. 

British policy is wavering between weakness and strength; 
first strikers actually were paid for three weeks spent in walkout; 
second strike was put .down in two days with help from [Iranian 
Government. 

Britain welcomes appearance of another union, largely of Arabs, 
as bargaining counterweight in negotiations with pro-Russian group. 

Strongest move, thus far, by Britain, is reinforcing troops 
nearby. 

Next step depends on attitude of Premier Ghavam's Government, 
soon to undergo the test of an election and subject to unceasing pressure 
from politicians and labor leaders inspired by Moscow. 





























Main operation for oil by U.S. companies lies in Saudi Arabia, 
where crude-oil output now is nearing 200.000 barrels a day. 

Concessions in Iraq are largely British, but U.S. interests have 
a fourth share in Iraq Petroleum, Ltd. which is yielding crude oil 
at a rate of approximately 80,000 barrels a day. 

Important point is that Saudi Arabia's King and Irag's ruling 
elements are leaders in upholding Arab designs on Palestine; are 
certain to react vigorously to any plans favorable to Jewish claims. 











(over) 
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As to the political issue heading up in the Middle East..... 
An over-all settlement on Palestine does not seem in the cards. 





President Truman shies away from providing dollars toward Arab 
development in a deal to assure 100,000 more Jews a place of refuge. 

Bargain proposed by Britain doesn't jibe with President's ideas. 

Outlook now suggests more delay with little to be done until whole 
question is argued and debated befov-e next U.N. Assembly. 











In some of the other fields where things are happening..... a 
Britain's decision for an economic fusion of her zone in Germany 
with U.S. zone is less of a demonstration of solidarity, in face of 
Russian isolation, than a move dictated by immediate necessities. 
Actually, food and health conditions in British zone are grave. 
Scarcity of food reduces German production of coal and steel. 
Low output of coal and steel blocks manufacture of machinery. 
Without machine exports, Germany is unable to purchase food. 
At present, Britain is spending at rate of $320,000,000 annually 
to supply Germany with enough imported food for minimum rations. 




















France is highly critical of British methods of administration. 
By comparison, French claim production of Saar mines now is up to 
54 per cent of prewar, while Ruhr mines, under Britain, are barely 42 
per cent; per capita output in the Saar is correspondingly higher. 
French system exerts tight control down to coal-pit managers. 
British authority is maintained only at high, technical level. 
One explanation by British is that they eventually plan to turn 
Ruhr mines back to Germany while Saar mines are expected by the French 
to become a permanent and integral part of their own mining industry. 
France is insistent that Britain manage to export more coal from 
Ruhr mines in order that French production of steel can get going and 
in turn accelerate building of machinery for badly needed textiles. 




















In the realm of formal diplomacy..... 

Paris Conference is no surprise to those familiar with close 
bargaining of Big Four in earlier meetings; is simply reproducing on a 
larger scale the haggling carried on at first in private. You get an 
analysis of the efforts of the smaller nations on page 5. 

Present prospect is that slow pace of conference will delay 
Signing of peace treaties with Axis satellites until late autumn. 








To turn to the Western Hemisphere..... 

U.S. Senators haven't given up the idea of an inter-American 
conference in Rio de Janeiro to strengthen Hemisphere defenses. 

Legislation authorizing U.S. to share its arms and equipment with 
other American Republics was not acted upon by last Congress. 

Nevertheless, prominent Senators of both parties are prepared to 
insist that the Rio meeting, postponed for more than a year, be held 
in November and they won't. easily give up their idea. 
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WHY AUSTRALIA LEADS ‘REVOLT’ - 
OF SMALL NATIONS AT PARIS 


Commonwealth’s stand aimed at day 
when peace for Japan is drawn up. 
Greater attacks on Big 4 to come 


Reported from PARIS 
and WASHINGTON 


The “revolt” of small nations at 
the Paris Peace Conference is a curtain 
raiser for more serious uprisings against 
Big Power domination later on. 

Issues raised by the smaller na- 
tions have produced the sharpest clashes 
between U.S. Secretary of State Byrnes 
and Russian Foreign Minister Molotov at 
Paris. But the Paris Peace Conference 
is only the beginning. Demands of the 
small countries are certain to bring soon 
more serious troubles to the big powers 
in the United Nations Assembly and later 
when treaties for Germany and Japan 
come up for consideration. 

Who these so-called small nations and 

their leaders are, how they vote and why, 
provide a key to peacemaking troubles of 
the future. 
* The small nations are “small” only in 
their voting power at international con- 
ferences. By definition, they include all 
United Nation countries except those that 
have permanent seats on the Security 
Council and the special veto privileges 
that go with permanent membership. 
That definition makes a small nation of 
every Allied country except the U.S., 
Britain, Russia, China and France. 

At the Paris Conference, attended by 
only 21 nations instead of the full U.N. 
membership of 51, there are 16 such 
“small” nations. They vary widely. Brazil 
and Canada are larger in area than the 
U.S. India has more population than any 
of the Big Five. Belgium and the Nether- 
lands have large empires overseas. Sev- 
eral, such as Belgium, Czechoslovakia and 
the Netherlands are more highly industri- 
alized than China, a Big Five member. 

Politically, the group includes five East- 
ern European countries under Russian 
influence: Byelorussia; the Ukraine, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia. Also in- 
cluded are five members of the British 


Commonwealth: Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, India and the Union of South 
Africa; one country occupied by British 
troops, Greece; one American “good 
neighbor,” Brazil, and one African king- 
dom, Ethiopia. 

These members have one thing in com- 
mon entitling them to attend the Paris 
Conference: All actively waged war with 
substantial military force against Euro- 
pean enemy states. Thus, they sit with 
the Big Powers in judgment on Italy, 
Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria and Finland. 
{ The leaders. Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, 
Australian Minister for External Affairs, 


has won the title of champion of the 
smaller nations. In Paris, Evatt fought to 
substitute majority rule for Big Four pro- 
posal of a two-thirds voting rule. He lost. 
He fought to make France, smallest of the 
Big Four, permanent chairman of the 
meeting. He lost, and the chairmanship 
will be rotated among the Big Four and 
China, but the two incidents are a meas- 
ure of his continuing fight against big- 
power domination. 

A former jurist, Evatt gave up the 
bench for politics. A leader of Australia’s 
Labor Party, he was never a union mem- 
ber, but gained fame as the “Red Judge” 
for his liberal court decisions. His favorite 
phrase sums up his world attitude: “The 
people who did the fighting should have 
something to say in the peace.” In the 
United Nations, he has fought to scrap 
the veto power of the big nations. So far, 
he has not succeeded, but Evatt doesn’t 
give up easily. 

Other spokesmen for small nations often 
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GREECE’S TSALDARIS 
Spokesmen for smaller nations 
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second Evatt. They include Belgium’s 
Paul Henri-Spaak, Holland’s C. G. W. H. 
Baron van Boetzelaer von Oosterhout, 
New Zealand’s H. G. R. Mason, Greece’s 
Constantin Tsaldaris. 

The voluble Australian, however, dues 
not speak for all small nations. Edward 
Kardelj, Yugoslav Vice Premier, is out- 
spoken among a group that takes its cue 
from Moscow. Poland’s Foreign Minister 
also often thumps for demands of small 
nations that Evatt does not support. Vot- 
ing at the end of the first week of the 
Conference showed that Evatt is spokes- 
man for the British Dominions, but not 
Canada; for the small European nations, 
but not Norway or those in Eastern 
Europe, and sometimes for Brazil—a 
group of eight countries, enough to block 
a two-thirds majority. 
£ Motives. Small nations that have been 
maneuvering for more influence in the 
Peace Conference do so for reasons that 
differ with each country. Not always are 
the motives born of pure idealism. 

Evatt frankly admits that his fight for 
small nations is aimed far in the distance 
at the day when Australia will sit at a 
peace table to draw up terms for Japan. 

Evatt knows that a Far East peace con- 
ference might be organized like the Far 
Eastern Commission, where 11 nations 
make decisions by majority vote, but the 
U. S., Britain, Russia and China each have 
veto power. Australian ideas on what 
should be done with Japan differ sharply 
from the plans of some of the great pow- 
ers. Evatt wants a say in peace treaties 
for Germany's five satellites in Europe, 
but much more important to him is a full 
voice for Australia in Japanese peace 
terms. New Zealand shares his feelings. 

The Netherlands, with vast holdings in 
the Far East, also is sparring to break Big 
Four domination before the Japanese 
treaty is considered. The Dutch and their 
neighbors, the Belgians, are thinking, too, 
of the eventual peace conference for Ger- 
many. Holland has territorial demands to 
make on Germany and does not want 
them steam-rollered into oblivion by a 
Big Four machine. 

Greece often votes with the bloc of 
small nations for reasons of her own. The 
Greeks have territorial claims against Bul- 
garia and Albania, which both enjoy Rus- 
sian support. Greece wants friends at the 
Peace Conference that will help her chal- 
lenge any Russian-led move to disregard 
these Greek claims. 

Brazil lines up with the small nations 
with an eye to public opinion in Latin 
America. As the only Latin-American na- 
tion that sent substantial forces to fight in 
Europe, Brazil knows that her 19 other 
neighbors below the Rio Grande, most of 
them small nations, are watching to see 
how Brazil fulfills her responsibility at 
the peace table. Brazilian prestige as a 
leader of Latin America is at stake. A false 
move could bring denunciations from 
jealous Argentina. On Brazil’s home front, 


an‘ Italian minority wants Brazil to secure 
casier peace terms for Italy. Only with 
friends among the small 
Brazil help upset Four-Power decisions 
on the Italian treaty. | 

Two smaller countries in the Russian 
sphere have challenged Big Four deci- 
sions. 

Yugoslavia opposes the Foreign Min- 
isters decision to internationalize Trieste, 
The Yugoslavs hope the Big Four will 
reconsider and award them the Adriatic 
port city. This may be one small nation 
revolt that has Russian sympathy, but, to 
all outward appearances, Russia is stand- 
ing by the compromise for Trieste worked 
out at Paris in July. 

Poland challenges a Big Four decision 

by asking a seat on the committee con- 
sidering a peace treaty for Hungary. The 
Poles lost their point, but say they are 
satisfied morally to have voiced their com- 
plaint in open meeting. 
“€ The victory. Pressure from the small na- 
tions brought to the Paris Conference pro- 
posals that the Big Four give considera- 
tion to any matter supported by a ma- 
jority vote of the 21 nations. Proposals 
voted by two thirds of the delegates will 
get first consideration, of course. But the 
controlling hand is still with the Big Four. 
No matter what the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence decides, no matter how overwhelm- 
ing the majorities, under a decision of the 
Moscow Conference last December the 
Big Four hold the final right to decide 
the terms of the peace treaties. The 
Peace Conference is purely advisory. 

Though the small nations must count 
their victories in Paris in small change, 
they aim for far greater stakes. The U.N. 
Assembly, meeting next month, must con- 
sider Cuban and Australian proposals to 
do away with the veto privilege. The 
Cubans ask that a special conference be 
called to debate a U. N. amendment. Aus- 
tralia’s Evatt wants rules drawn up defin- 
ing when the veto may be _ properly 
invoked. The U.N. Secretary-General, 


Trygve Lie, points the matter up in a 


report on the organization’s activities. He 
states that the power of the veto imposes 
an obligation on the big nations to agree 
among themselves. Failure, says Lie, 


would mean “the triumph of destruction.” | 


A challenge to the veto rule will affect 
the United States as deeply as Russia. 
The veto was backed by the U. S. at the 
San Francisco Conference and U. S. dele- 
gates continue to favor it, but may sup- 
port a modification to limit its use. Brit- 
tain has been the leader in official sugges- 
tions that large nations give up the veto 
right. Russia has used this device five 
times in the U.N., France has used it 
once, each use bringing protests from 
other members. 

After the U. N., small nations will make 
further fights when the German and Japa- 
nese treaties reach the conference table. 


Their punches at Paris are only Round 
One. 


nations can | 
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NORWAY SEES EXPANDED SHIPPING 
AS KEY TO ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


Merchant fleet twice as large as 
at present is held necessary to get 
needed imports and foreign exchange 


Reported from OSLO, 
LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Norway looks for prewar nor- 
malcy at home by 1950, and the key to 
the entire program is a fully restored 
merchant marine. 

The fishing, forest-products, hy- 
droelectric and manufacturing industries, 
all have an important part in the plan 
for economic recovery, but only a mer- 
chant fleet double the present size can 
guarantee Norway the imports and the 
foreign exchange needed to reach her 
objectives. 

In fact, the shortage of dollars 
and the existing restrictions on interna- 
tional exchange are the major handicaps 
in the opening phases of the program. 

Besides the worry on this score, the 
Norwegians are much concerned over 
how their reconstruction efforts may be 
affected later by Russia’s role in world 
trade, the course of inflationary trends in 
the U.S. and the future of Germany. 
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NORWEGIAN SHIPS 
War losses cut fleet down to 2,700,000 tons 





“ Russian factor. Thomas Hawkins, staff 
correspondent of World Report, cables 
from Oslo: “Norway's trade relations with 
Russia are unique in present-day Eu- 
rope. Their basis is what the Soviets 
call ‘friendly neighbor’ exchange and in- 
volves no trade treaty. Some talk has 
been heard of negotiations for a trade 
treaty, but these seem unlikely to develop. 
If they do, they probably will be lim- 
ited to small exchanges, since the Rus- 
sians maintain that the two nations can 
have free trade amicably without an 


>? 
- agreement. 


“In the exchanges so far, Russia has 
supplied dried fruit, oats and rock phos- 
phate in return for whale oil and fish from 
Norway. Norway wants wood and metal- 
lurgical products from the Russians but 
has small chance of obtaining them, since 
Norway has hardly any of the goods, such 
as steel machinery, that Russia desires.” 





—Norwegian Official 


..- AND FISH 








§ U.S. factor. The abrupt end of OPA, 
followed by its provisional resurrection, 
causes Norwegians to keep their fingers 
crossed. Hawkins reports that Norway is 
wondering “whether U. S. prices are go- 
ing to climb to prohibitive levels in an 
inflationary spiral, to be followed by a 
sudden collapse and chaos.” 

“Norwegians have not reached a defi- 

nite conclusion on this question,” he 
writes, “but it is a most vital considera- 
tion, for a large share of the imports 
Norway must have is available only in 
the U. S.” 
{| German factor. Most machinery in Nor- 
way today is of German origin and re- 
quires either repair or replacement. The 
prostrate Germans, however, can supply 
neither. This situation bears immediately 
on Norway's manufacturing potential. 

Some enterprises are having replace- 
ments made in Norway, but this is an 
expensive process. While there are in- 
dustrialists who maintain Norway still will 
establish her own machine industry, most 
believe this is an uneconomical course. 
The majority feel that Germany’s restora- 
tion both as a producer and consumer of 
goods is vital to Europe’s revival. 

“This belief,” Hawkins says, “is quali- 
fied only by speculation over the role 
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Record catch will ease Europe’s food wants 
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HYDROELECTRIC STATION 


Added power would end industries’ dependence on coal 


Russia plans to play in postwar trade. 
Norwegians are inclined to believe that, 
if Moscow decides to make an earnest 
effort, Russia eventually can replace Ger- 
many in the European market as a sup- 
plier of industrial goods—especially if the 
Russians indefinitely prolong their present 
occupation of Eastern Germany.” 

§ A five-year plan for economic recovery 
is being pushed in Norway, despite the 
uncertainties involving Russia, the U. S. 
and Germany’s future status. This is the 
present picture: 

Maritime. Before World War II, Nor- 
way had the fourth largest merchant 
fleet in the world, totaling 4% million tons. 
Only Britain, the U. S. and Japan had 
bigger fleets. War losses in Allied service, 
however, cut Norway’s fleet down to 
2,700,000 tons before peace came. 

Quick replacement of these losses now 
is the most urgent objective. In his survey 
of Norway's recovery effort, Hawkins 
points out that “Norwegians estimate that 
four long trips yearly at present~prices 
pay the cost of a ship’s construction.” 
Sweden, for example, now is paying top 
prices for fruit imports delivered by Nor- 
wegian shipping. The carrying of cargo 
for other nations also piles up foreign 
exchange. 

Ships now are being built, or are under 
repair, for Norwegian account in Sweden, 
Britain, Denmark, Holland and Italy. 
Moreover, the Government is financing 
the expansion of domestic shipyards, 
which in the past have supplied only a 
small part of the needed tonnage. Al- 
together, 1% million gross tons of new 
ships are under construction. Pending de- 
livery of this tonnage, Norway is buying 
vessels abroad. Last week, she acquired 
from the U.S. 14 surplus ships, 10 of 
them Liberties. However, U.S. yards 
are not likely to build new craft for Nor- 
way, because U.S. costs are twice as 
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high as Holland’s, for instance, and Nor- 
way must conserve her dollar exchange. 

Fisheries. Norway’s fishing fleet, as in 
prewar days, still is the greatest single 
agency for supplying fish in Europe. It 
has contributed much in the uphill fight 
against food shortages. Postwar statistics 
have not yet been compiled, but in 1938 
Norway supplied almost 1% million tons 
annually, or one fourth of all the haul by 
European fishermen. 


The fishing fleet had no great losses - 


during the war, because Germany’s occu- 
pation forces were too mindful of its 
value as a food source. In fact, the fishing 
industry benefited to some extent because 
the invaders, in their own _ interest, 
equipped coastal towns for the first time 
with excellent refrigerating factories for 
fish. 

Norwegian fisheries expect the greatest 
catch in history this year. The fish are 
being bought by European countries, by 
UNRRA for relief purposes, and, to a 
limited extent, by the U.S. The impor- 
tance of prosperity in this industry is 
plain, since an estimated 40 per cent of 
Norways economic activities are con- 
nected with the fisheries. 

Forest products. The output of this 
industry is selling as fast as it is produced. 
Only limited shipments are going to the 
United States for dollar exchange, how- 
ever, because production costs now ex- 
ceed the price on the American market. 
Production is retarded by shortages of 
coal and other materials in the sawmills. 

Hydroelectric. Here Norway has vast 
possibilities for development, because 
little more than 2 per cent of the avail- 
able force has been harnessed. During the 
Nazi occupation, output of electricity was 
increased by new plants to 2 million 
horsepower, one fourth more than before 
the war. The goal now is an output of 12 
million horsepower, and new construc- 
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Production costs exceed American market prices 


tion should make the first half million of 
the increase available in the near future. 
It is estimated that, if Norway had twice 
the electric horsepower available today, 
it could end the dependence of Nor- 
wegian industries and railroads on coal 
and coke. 

Other enterprises. Of great importance 
in the atomic age is the production of 
“heavy water,” the valuable agent used in 
atomic processes. This again is being 
turned out as a by-product of Norwegian 
nitrates, and there are rumors in Oslo 
that unidentified nations are offering 
large sums for plants making heavy 
water. The aluminum and other small 
industries in the metallurgical field re- 
port difficulty in marketing products, 
mainly because other nations developed 
similar industries during the war. How- 
ever, the Government is financing devel- 
opment of new steel mills in the North. 

Export markets for the little nation of 

2% million people still are restricted by 
Norway’s need for foreign exchange. To 
cite one case, France would like to buy 
unlimited amounts of Norway's products 
but lacks the goods to cover the costs. 
Norway is not interested in French francs, 
because she cannot convert them. Her 
big needs are U. S. and Swedish ex- 
change, so she now is insisting that 
France pay in dollars or gold for any 
purchases. 
{| International stake in Norway’s recov- 
ery program, however, is to be decided 
by the speed and effectiveness of her 
maritime comeback. Restoration of nor- 
mal trade throughout the world is needed 
to overcome present shortages in raw 
materials, manufactured goods, foods and 
fertilizers—shortages that are breeding 
social and political pressures. Only the 
maximum use of maritime transport for 
several years to come can solve the 
problem. 
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ARGENTINA SEEKS HIGHER PROFIT 
ON FOOD SHE SELLS FOR 


Policy, designed to strengthen the 
nation’s income, is likely to succeed 
until output increases elsewhere 


Reported from BUENOS AIRES 
and WASHINGTON 


Argentina now is determined to 
increase her profits on the food that she 
sells to other countries. 

Negotiators for the Peron Govern- 
ment are demanding higher prices for 
linseed oil and meat, and Argentina is 
charging foreign buyers of wheat a price 
far in excess of that paid by local millers. 

Because of this price policy, ship- 
ments of linseed oil virtually have ceased; 
European countries hungry for fats are 
deprived of this oil for use in making 
margarine, and there is a shortage of 
paint in the U. S. The Argentine demand 
for a big increase in the price of beef is 
hindering economic negotiations with the 
United Kingdom. 

With the increased profits from the 
sale of food exports, the Government 
hopes to hold down prices to domestic 
consumers and possibly to reduce budget 
deficits. But speculators, now active in 
Buenos Aires, may get a substantial share 
of the gains. 

This policy on export prices, which 
takes advantage of temporary shortages, 
is part of the over-all plans for the Ar- 
gentine economy that are beginning to 
emerge. Other aspects of these plans 
that have just been revealed include 
retirement of the foreign debt, thus 
transforming Argentina from a debtor 
to a creditor nation, and tightening of 
controls on foreign trade. 

The major objective of these plans is 
to strengthen Argentina’s economic and 
financial position. 

§ Planners of the economic policies are 
three men who are close to President 
Juan D. Peron. 

Chief executor, as well as a leading 
planner, is Miguel Miranda. A shrewd 
bargainer and businessman, Miranda is 
reputed to have made 10 million dollars 
since the outbreak of the war. As head of 
the Government-owned Central Bank, he 
has close control over a large part of 
Argentina's business and economy. 


Nearly as powerful is José Figuerola, 
technical secretary to Peron. Figuerola is 
known as a prominent member of the 
Falange, the Spanish Fascist Party, and 
was an important figure in Spain during 
the rule of Primo de Rivera. Bernard S. 
Redmont, staff correspondent of World 
Report in Argentina, reports that powers 
recently conferred upon Figuerola make 
him actually a minister without port- 
folio, and some of his authority overlaps 
that of Miranda. 

Silent member of the trio is Heinrich 
Dérge. He is a disciple of Hjalmar 
Schacht, foremost economist of Nazi Ger- 
many. The United States has charged that 
Dérge is a Nazi and should be deported, 
but he denies the charge and claims 
immunity from deportation through Argen- 
tine citizenship. Government officials de- 
clare that he has no authority in the Cen- 
tral Bank, but Argentine businessmen say 





HOUSE PAINTER 
Hard hit by linseed-oil shortage 
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that he is a powerful adviser to Miranda. 

Outright buying and selling by Gov- 

ernment agencies assure full control of the 
prices of linseed oil and wheat. In the case 
of meat, the packing houses still handle 
their own exporting, but the Government 
sets the export prices. 
4] Linseed oil, of which Argentina now 
has most of the exportable surplus, is the 
center of a major controversy over prices 
involving the U. S., Russia, the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration and the new International 
Emergency Food Council. 

The U. S. has an exclusive contract to 
purchase all the linseed oil Argentina is 
able to export during 1946. Under this 
contract, which is similar to one that 
was in force last year, the U. S. was to 
buy linseed oil for the Combined Food 
Board, and the Board, in turn, was to 
allocate the oil to various countries, 
according to their needs. 

Producers and the Argentine Govern- 
ment said the price of 9 cents a pound, 
provided in the U. S. contract, was too 
low and refused to offer oil for export. 
The U. S. sent a negotiator to Argentina 
to try to work out a compromise. He 
offered an increase, but the Argentinos 
said it was not enough. The negotiator 
now has returned to the U. S. 

Russia, which uses linseed oil for food 
but which was not a member of the 
Combined Food Board, stepped into the 
picture in the meantime. Her need for the 
oi] was urgent. She sent tankers to Buenos 
Aires. She finally arranged to buy a large 
quantity of oil at a price higher than 
that which the U. S. was willing to pay, 
but was unable to get an export license 
because of the exclusive contract held 
by the U. S. 

Because of the acute need for linseed 
oil that was developing in the Ukraine 
and Byelorussia, UNRRA entered the 
Argentine market, with the consent of the 
U. S. Under a deal that finally was worked 
out, UNRRA bought 7,500 metric tons of 
linseed oil to give to Russia, with the 
expectation that Argentina would donate 
an additional 2,000 tons. 

The catch in this deal was the question 
of price. If the amount paid is spread 
over 9,500 tons, the cost averages a 
little over 18 cents. But if it is applied to 
only 7,500 tons, it averages a little over 
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94 cents. This is more than two and one- 
half times the figure specified in the U. S. 
contract and about 8 cents over the ceil- 
ing price in the UV. S. 

The oil that UNRRA purchased has 
been delivered to Russia, but the 2,000- 
ton donation that was expected has not 
been made available. 

Now a committee of British, French, 

Dutch and Danish negotiators is tackling 
the price problem. This committee, repre- 
senting the International Emergency 
Food Council, hopes to break the dam 
that has blocked nearly all shipments of 
linseed oil from Argentina since early 
this year. 
{ Meat prices are developing into a 
source of serious disagreement between 
Argentina and a British mission now in 
Buenos Aires. 

The ‘United Kingdom has an agree- 
ment with the Argentine Government for 
the purchase of all exportable meat from 
Argentina except that which is sold to 
other Latin-American countries. This 
agreement was made in 1939 and re- 
newed in 1944. The meat thus purchased 
is allocated for use within the United 
Kingdom and in various European 
countries. 

Although the agreement runs_ until 

Oct. 1, 1948, prices are subject to pos- 
sible revision next October 1. Argentina 
now has given notice that she expects to 
raise the price. The British have been 
paying the equivalent of about $50 for 
an average steer; the Argentinos want to 
boost the figure to around $100. Even at 
$100, the Argentine price would be well 
below current quotations in the U. S. 
The British want to keep the meat agree- 
ment in force, but they don’t want to 
double the price of beef. 
{ Grain prices are being geared by the 
Argentine Government to hold down the 
cost of bread at home. In. place of sub- 
sidies raised by taxation, such as have 
been used by the U. S. to keep down 
food costs, Argentina is employing a 
system of double prices. 

Under this system, the Government has 
been buying wheat for the equivalent of 
$1.22 per bushel. The Government re- 
sells to millers for domestic use at 97 
cents, but the price of wheat loaded on 
steamers, ready for export, is around $3. 
Argentine citizens thus are still getting 
bread cheaply. By this pricing system, 
the Government hopes also to finance its 
gifts of wheat—100,000 tons to Italy and 
the equivalent of 150,000 tons to the 
International Wheat Council—and possi- 
bly to make a profit. 

{ Partial success is to meet Argentina's 
price policies. 

The need for linseed oil, in both Europe 
and the U. S., is acute. But a competing 
fat, copra, now is coming back into large- 
scale production. Rehabilitation of the 
copra industry in the Philippines is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, and production now is 
back to about 70 per cent of the prewar 
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Increased export profits would reduce budget deficits at home 


figure. Rehabilitation is being planned 
in the Dutch East Indies. Increased pro- 
duction of copra eventually will ease 
the European demand for linseed oil. 
Argentina may have to take a lower 
price than she now wants. 

The United Kingdom and other coun- 
tries for which she acts as purchasing 
agent must have meat, but the British 
will resist the attempt to double the price 
of beef. They may try to settle for an 
increase in line with the 7% per cent that 
they’ have just allowed on purchases of 
beef and mutton in New Zealand. Mean- 


while, the Argentine demands are adding 
to the strain that already prevails in 
negotiations with the British over blocked 
balances, the fate of British-owned rail- 
roads and the setting up of a new agree- 
ment on trade. 

The prices on grain for export will be 
paid without much objection unless they 
are jacked up too high. : 

Later, after the territories that were 
overrun during the war get back into full 
production, the return of agricultural sur- 
pluses will weaken Argentinas bargain- 
ing position. 











LACK OF TIN PLATE 
CAUSES FOOD WASTE 


Problem is how U.S. can allocate 
canning materials according to 
seasonal needs of other nations 


Reported from 
WASHINGTON 


Food is going to waste in a hun- 
gry world because there is not enough 
tin plate for canning. 

The United States, principal pro- 
ducer of the material vital to food pre- 
serving, is sending all it can spare to 
countries overseas. But shipments are 
sufficient to meet only a third of the 
demand. 

More tin plate can be sent abroad 
only at the expense of American canners 
who are not able to get all the material 
they need as it is. The U. S. is producing 
85 per cent of the world’s supply of tin 
plate now. Fifteen per cent of American 
output is allotted to food preservers in 
other countries. Tin plate cannot be ex- 
ported for any other purpose, so urgent 
is the need for containers to save this 
year’s perishable food crops abroad. 

Food canning is seasonal. When the 
U.S. canning season ends, the countries 
of the Southern Hemisphere will begin 
packing and more tin plate may become 
available from America. The immediate 
problem of the entire world, however, is 
to step up the production of tin plate to 
conserve food for famine areas. 


{| Production of strip steel for tin plate is 
improving. Tin is adequate for current 
production, but may be a problem later. 
Strip steel is the present shortage. 

In the U. S., steel mills are turning out 
tin plate at the rate of 3 million tons a 
year. Plans are being made to produce an 
additional million tons, but only a third 
of the added capacity is expected by the 
end of the year. 

Strikes slowed production during the 
first three months when mills fell behind 
their quotas. Mills now are producing at 
capacity. Government officials who con- 
trol the export of tin plate plan to send 
112,000 tons abroad during the three 
months ending in September. There will 
be 638,000 tons left for users in the U. S. 

Britain, now producing at the rate of 
460,000 tons a year, is unable to supply 
her prewar markets in Europe. She meets 
only part of the needs of the British Em- 
pire. Much of the tin plate Britain ships to 
her dominions and colonies is used to 
pack food sent back to Britain. Before the 
war, a quarter of Britain’s output of a 
million tons a year went to nations out- 
side the Empire. 


U.S. Exports of Tin Plate 
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France now is expected to step up tin- 
plate production to meet her own needs. 
U. S. officials allotted France 11,000 tons 
for the first half of the year, but plan to 
send her no more this year. French pro- 
duction currently is 5,000 tons a month, 
far from the 12,000 tons a month which 
enabled her to supply European and 
Latin-American countries before the war. 

Belgium and Sweden, both large im- 
porters of tin plate even before the war, 
are able to produce a little now, but pro- 
duction is limited by the shortage of 
high-grade coal. | 

German production, obliterated by 

war, formerly supplied 150,000 tons of 
tin plate a year to Europe and South 
America. These markets now look to the 
U.S. and Britain. 
§ Allocation of U.S. tin plate for export 
is made according to the seasonal de- 
mands of food-producing nations. The 
chart on this page shows the difference 
in exports from the U.S. before the war 
as compared to this year. 

In Europe, the U. S. is trying to supply 
canners formerly dependent on British tin 
plate. 

Shipments from the U.S. to Latin- 
American countries are about the same as 
they were before the war. Biggest ship- 
ments go to Brazil. 

Australia and New Zealand now get the 

bulk of shipments of U. S. tin plate to the 
Far East. Japan, formerly a large con- 
sumer, gets none. 
§ The outlook is for steady improvement 
in world production of tin plate. By 1947, 
steel mills are expected to meet the over- 
all demands for strip steel. Tin shortages, 
however, are not expected to be overcome 
until 1948. For the next two years, tight 
controls are expected to be held over the 
production and distribution of tin plate 
needed to preserve food supplies all over 
the world. 
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END OF UNRRA TO RAISE ISSUES 
PUZZLING TO 48 GOVERNMENTS 


Many nations may go hungry after 
3, billion dollar agency ceases 
and before 1947 harvest comes in 


Reported from GENEVA 
and WASHINGTON 


What happens when a 3?2 billion 
dollar consumer disappears from world 
trade is now puzzling 48 governments 
and worrying both the people who have 
been doing the consuming and those do- 
ing the producing for them. 

Consumer, in this case, is the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, World War IIs relief 
agency slated to go out of business 
December 31 in Europe, March 31.in 
Asia. Decision to liquidate UNRRA has 
been taken by the U.S., Britain and 
Canada, donors of 94 per cent of the 
agency's funds. Questions now, increas- 
ingly controversial, are: How to deal with 
the relief needs which it is agreed will 
remain, and how to replace a market of 
which the U.S. has had the biggest 
share. 

The 48 member governments of 
UNRRA are meeting in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, in what is likely to be the last 
council meeting before the relief agency 
expires of financial exhaustion. The 
agency's council has little choice but to 
sign the death warrant recently pre- 
pared in Washington, without public 
ceremony, by foreign office officials of 
the U.S., Britain and Canada. 

Problem then turns to selection of a 
successor for the jobs which Fiorello La 
Guardia, Director-General of UNRRA, 
says will remain to be done. Mr. La Guar- 
dia has some suggestions for the future. 
* End of UNRRA, it is contended, will 
leave much of Europe and Asia very 
badly off. Shipments of 14 million tons 
of supplies, up to and including the 
current month, have staved off starva- 
tion and disease, but new supplies will be 
needed next spring and summer, after 
UNRRA’s total resources of $3,700,000,- 
000 have all been spent. 

Hunger in Eastern and Southem 
Europe, and in much of the Far East, 
is to dictate heavy imports of food, seed 
and fertilizer between the time the 
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UNRRA money runs out and the 1947 
harvest comes in. Even improved 1946 
harvests throughout the world, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture reports, will 
leave food supplies next spring consid- 
erably below demand. Deficit countries 
must continue to scramble for scarce 
supplies selling at rising prices. Unless 
the hungry countries can export enough 
goods and services to pay for their im- 
ports, or arrange for credit, UNRRA 
fears the 1946 food crisis will be re- 
peated in 1947. 

Size of the need is estimated by La 
Guardia’s associates as around 750 mil- 
lion dollars worth of food, 60 million dol- 
lars worth of seed, 140 million dollars 
worth of fertilizer, and 150 million dollars 
worth of coal and oil. Only one or two of 
the relief countries will be in position next 
spring, in the judgment of UNRRA’s ex- 
perts, to pay for needed imports. As the 
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DIRECTOR LA GUARDIA 
After UNRRA—what? 


relief agency sees it, the new World Bank 
will not be ready to help. 

Officials who have decided already on 

liquidation of UNRRA, however, do not 
take so dark a view. They think the need 
next year will not be so great. 
*| As chief donors, the U.S., Britain and 
Canada argue that it would be unwise, 
as well as expensive, to continue UNRRA 
after the major need for it had ended. 

Relief countries must be encouraged, 
in this view, to stand on their own feet. 
It is believed by these officials that all 
relief countries in Europe except Ger- 
many, Austria, and possibly Italy, by 
next spring can export enough to pay for 
needed imports of food. If there is need 
for machinery and equipment with which 
to rehabilitate their agriculture and indus- 
try, it is hoped the World Bank will be 
open for business by then. So far as the 
millions of displaced persons still without 
jobs or homes are concerned, the plan is 
for the Intergovernmental Refugee Com- 
mission to take over UNRRA’s responsi- 
bilities this winter. 

Russia is an additional, though unpub- 
licized, reason for the Anglo-American 
decision to liquidate UNRRA. About 40 
per cent of all supplies shipped by 
UNRRA have gone to areas dominated 
by Russia. Total contributions to the relief 
agency from these recipient areas, how- 
ever, amount to less than 5 miilion dollars. 
Result is that Soviet officials have had 
substantial Anglo-American aid in feeding 
and rehabilitating areas clearly destined, 
as Anglo-American officials now see it, to 
remain under Russia's wing. 

Freer trade is a further reason back of 
the Anglo-American decision. UNRRA’s 
supplies have been bought and distri- 
buted by governments. Long-term aim of 
U. S. economic policy abroad is to move 
away from government trading and to- 
ward trading by private enterprise in 
markets free of governmental interfer- 
ence. 

It is here that controversy enters, both 
within U. S. official circles and among 
the agencies of the United Nations. Size 
of the stake involved heightens the con- 
troversy. 

“ The stake to U.S. farmers and busi- 
nessmen is the other side of the American 
contribution to UNRRA. Out of U. S. 
appropriations totaling $2,700,000,000, 
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about $2,650,000,000 is being spent by 
the relief agency for U. S. goods and serv- 
ices. Thus while the U.S. is the biggest 
contributor to UNRRA, providing 72 per 
cent of its funds, the U.S. is also the 
biggest seller to UNRRA, accounting for 
about three fourths of all supplies bought. 

Significance of this to various economic 
groups in the U. S. becomes clear when 
total sales are analyzed. This is what such 
analysis shows, applying UNRRA’s sales 
experience to date to the total U. S. 
contribution: 

Farmers and the food trades in the 
U. S. are selling to UNRRA about 900 
million dollars worth of food, 74 per cent 
of all food bought by the agency. 

Textile and shoe industries in the U. S. 
are accounting for 68 per cent of 
UNRRA’s purchases of clothing, textiles, 
raw cotton and shoes. Sales will total 
around 350 million dollars. 

Farm supplies from U. S. sources, pro- 
viding about half the total, will add up to 
around 225 million dollars worth of farm 
machinery, seed and fertilizer. 

Machinery for rehabilitating industry, 
and fuel to run it, account for UNRRA 
expenditures in the U. S. of roughly 450 
million dollars, or about three fourths of 
the global total. 

Medical supplies, coming almost 
wholly from U. S. sources, will come to 
about 110 million dollars. 

U.S. shipping, by the time UNRRA’s 
last shipment leaves American ports, is 
expected to present bills for ocean trans- 
portation aggregating 418 million dollars. 

Together, these items add _ up $2, 
453,000,000. An additional 197 million, 
yet to be allocated, brings the total to 
$2,650,000,000. This is the size of the 
market which U. S. producers, shippers 
and traders will have had in UNRRA 
when the agency closes up shop. Now the 
question is: What is to replace UNRRA 
as an instrument of relief and as a market 
for the U. S.? 

{| Uncertainty is the only answer at the 
moment. Part of the uncertainty springs 
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from controversy in official circles over 
two conflicting programs for world trade. 

Normal markets, free of governmental 
restrictions and operations, are at the 
heart of the program officially sponsored 
by the U.S. in proposing that the world 
move away from high tariffs, export 
subsidies and quotas, and government- 
in-business. Will Clayton, recently ele- 
vated to the post of U. S. Under Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs, is 
representing this point of view before 
the UNRRA council at Geneva. He fa- 
vors liquidation of UNRRA. He would 
have other United Nations’ agencies com- 
plete any essential relief, but turn most 
of the job of supply back to private en- 
terprise. This assumes that relief coun- 
tries could find means of payment, and 
that U.S. private businessmen, among 
others, could move in as UNRRA moves 
out. 

Controlled markets, at least for food- 
stuffs, however, are proposed as an al- 
ternative to Clayton’s program. A scheme 
for a world food board is to be laid 
before delegates to the U. N.’s Food and 
Agriculture Organization meeting at 
Copenhagen September 2. Head of FAO, 
Sir John Orr, with one eye on the re- 
lief problem and the other on prospects 
of agricultural surpluses within two or 
three years, advocates more rather 
than less governmental intervention. He 
would have a world agency buy up 
farm surpluses, keep prices stable and 
sell to poorer and hungrier countries be- 
low cost. 

Outlook for private trade, under either 
program, is not bright. A food board 
probably would reduce private oppor- 
tunities in foreign trade. Clayton's pro- 
gram has to buck world trends now oper- 
ating to increase government interven- 
tion and government trading. Neither 
program, «s things stand, offers much 
immediate hope for U.S. traders inter- 
ested in retaining their share of the 
3% billion dollar market provided by 
UNRRA. 
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AMERICAN NATIONS SETTING UP 
FREE ZONES TO SPUR TRADE 


Finance and industry expected to 
benefit from expansion of system 
that increased the wealth of Europe 


Reported from NEW YORK 
and WASHINGTON 


Nations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere are going after a larger share of 
a 7% billion dollar trade that before the 
war was handled almost entirely in 
Europe. 

By setting up so-called free zones 
at port cities, where cargoes can be 
stored, reshipped, even processed into 
finished goods without paying customs 
charges, the Western countries hope to 
attract shipments of raw materials away 
from the European ports. 

New York City now has a “free zone,” 
with more business than it can handle. 
A second is to open in New Orleans. San 
Francisco has such a port area under con- 
sideration. So does Houston, Texas. Many 
other cities—-some of them inland—are 
making plans to cut in on the transship- 
ment business. ‘ 

Officials in Western Hemisphere coun- 

tries look to the development of free 
zones to bring more trade to their shores 
and benefits to finance, industry and em- 
ployment. To the producers of raw mate- 
rials, the opening of such zones in the 
West will mean the advantage of using 
the facilities of manufacturing and trade 
centers untouched by the war and 
unaffected by postwar political develop- 
ments. 
*{ Free zones give both exporters and im- 
porters the use of port facilities without 
worry over tariff barriers, import duties 
and other restrictions. Cargoes can be 
stored indefinitely in such zones, as long 
as they are not moved into the country 
without permission. Such cargoes can be 
converted from raw materials into proc- 
essed goods within the zone, then re- 
shipped to markets abroad without pass- 
ing through the customs of the country 
where the free zone operates. 

In the U. S., almost all major port cities 
are considering the possibilities of busi- 
ness in free zones, known technically as 
foreign trade zones. In addition, such 
Midwestern cities as Detroit and St. Louis 
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want to set up zones, because those cities 
have become terminals for internationa: 
trade. The development of international 
airways is converting cities deep within 
the U.S. into ports of entry for air car- 
goes from Canada and Mexico. 

In Canada, plans have been made to 
set up free zones at Quebec, Montreal 
and Vancouver. A law is now before Par- 
liament to authorize them. Vancouver 
and Montreal could give U. S. ports com- 
petition. U.S. businessmen regard Mont- 
real as such a valuable site for a free zone 
that they offered to set up a 20 million 
dollar facility there before zones were 
allowed in the U.S. If Vancouver gets 
a free zone, U. S. ports in the Northwest, 
like Seattle, can be expected to follow 
suit quickly. 

Mexico has four free ports on both 
Pacific and Gulf coasts. There is one at 
Puerto Mexico at the Gulf of Mexico 
terminal of a trans-Mexican railway and 
another at Salina Cruz on the Pacific at 
the other end of the line. 

Cuba operates a free port at Matanzas 
on the North coast close to Key West and 
64 miles from Havana. A large plant to 
manufacture rayon is to be built near 
the zone at a cost of 20 million dollars. 

Panama plans to develop a free zone 
at Colon at a cost of 15 million dollars. 
Its location will make it one of the world’s 
busiest. Colon, like many European ports, 
will allow full-scale manufacturing within 
its free zone. Raw materials from South 
America may be combined with machin- 
ery from North America to make finished 
goods without customs charges. 

Uruguay is running what amounts to 
a free zone at Montevideo. Goods in 
transit may be stored for a year without 
charge in Government warehouses. 

Brazil also gives duty-free status to 
commerce in transit inland to Paraguay. 

Chile grants similar privileges to goods 
bound for Bolivia. But neither Brazil 
nor Chile have full-scale free zones yet. 


The Philippine Republic is considering 
setting up a free zone at Manila to get 
a share of the rich trade in transshipments 
from the Orient now handled by the 
free cities of Hong Kong and Singapore. 

China has a customs official in the 
U. S. studying American free zones. Plans 
are being prepared to have a free zone at 
Shanghai. 

In competition with ports in the West- 
ern Hemisphere are the many free ports 
of Europe. Before the war, there were 
43 of them, in addition to ports in those 
countries that had no tariffs. Antwerp 
in Belgium and Rotterdam in the Nether- 
lands were the big free-trade ports. Ham- 
burg and several others in Germany, 
Stockholm and two others in Sweden, 
Copenhagen in Denmark, Trieste and 
five other cities in Italy, five ports in 
Spain, one in Poland and one in Greece 


are the important free ports in tariff | 


countries. But many have been damaged 
by the war or now are involved in polit- 
ical disputes. 

The New York zone shows how free 
zones will operate elsewhere in the U. S. 
It was created under a congressional act 
of 1934. The act permits port cities to 
apply to a Cabinet board, made up of 
the Secretaries of Commerce, Treasury 
and War, for permission to establish free 
zones. 

The zone itself covers 92 acres. It has 
four large piers and more than a million 
square feet of storage space. 

The area of free trade is fenced off 
and policed carefully to protect cargoes 
and to prevent smuggling into the U. S. 
Goods arriving at the free zone may be 
stored and then re-exported, as owners see 
fit. Materials may be processed and mixed 
with U.S. merchandise, so long as no 
basic changes are made. If, after process- 
ing, the cargoes in the free zone are im- 
ported into the U.S., all regular import 
requirements must be met. 

Most cargoes come into the zone by 
ship. But the area is served by railroads 
and truck lines. Air cargoes are landed 
at fields outside the zone, then moved 
in duty free aboard bonded trucks. 

Products enter the New York zone from 
more than 100 different areas of the 
world. They originate chiefly in countries 
that do not have the machinery to process 
their own raw materials. Before the war, 
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5 billion dollars worth of raw-material 
cargoes were transshipped through coun- 
_ tries that processed them before sending 
them on to consumer markets. The value 
of such trade now has gone up to 7% bil- 
lion dollars and that rate is expected to 
be maintained. 

New York handles such things as Ar- 
gentine beef, Brazilian nuts and coffee, 
Indian spices, Scottish woolens and whis- 
ky, Netherlands East Indies tobacco, 
Chinese tungsten, Bolivian antimony, 
Spanish olive oil, Portuguese brandy and 
Swiss watch movements. 

Processing is carried on within the 
zone, with American products being used 
to prepare goods for transshipment to 
other markets. Swiss watch movements, 
for example, are put into U.S. watch 
cases and shipped to Argentina for sale. 
Spanish olive oils, Argentine beef and 
Portuguese sardines are put up in Ameri- 
can tin cans. Brandy from other countries 
is put in U. S. bottles. 

Importers and cargo owners say they 
save time and money by using the free 
zones. To bring goods into the U. S. 


through regular ports, an importer must 
comply with 900 pages of customs regula- 
tions. The technicalities are so great that 
most importers employ brokers who are 
specialists in the clearance of goods 
through customs. 

All these regulations and technicalities 
are by-passed by using the free zone, as 
long as no attempt is made to move the 
goods into U. S. markets. 

Since material can be stored for an 
indefinite period, traders with goods in 
the free zone can wait for markets to 
develop, for prices to improve, for sea- 
sonal demands or for import quotas. They 
can manipulate the goods to reduce im- 
port duty on many products. For ex- 
ample, the duty on nuts is fixed on a 
weight basis and, therefore, goes down 
after the nuts dry out in storage. In 
addition, by having goods in the U. S. 
although technically outside customs, 
traders have less difficulty arranging loans 
on stored cargoes. 

A bill has been proposed in Congress 
to permit full manufacturing within the 
New York zone. This would permit 
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U.S. manufacturers to produce finished 
goods on American machines for export 
without paying import duty on the raw 
materials used in their production. 
§ Marketing of goods is simplified through 
free zones, one of the things that is 
prompting other port cities in the West- 
ern Hemisphere to go after such arrange- 
ments on their own. Buyers from the 
rest of the world are attracted to free- 
zone cities to bid on goods. At the same 
time, small importers are able to buy 
at a world market without going abroad. 
The result is to build up in port cities 
a consignment market and stockpile cen- 
ter for the world without the necessity- 
of putting cargoes through customs. 
Many European nations built up their’ 
own trade and shipping by handling 
goods for re-export through free ports. 
Much of that business now is to be 
sought by the ports in the Western Hem- 
isphere, where industry and shipping 
flourished during the war. With free 
zones, countries hope to share in a free 
trade without abolishing tariffs that sur- 
round domestic markets. 
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WAR TECHNIQUES CUT 
RADIO, CABLE TOLLS 


Cost of international communication 
reduced by scientific advances and 
by Anglo-U. S. agreement on rates 


Reported from LONDON 
and NEW YORK 


World communications are faster 
and cheaper than ever before. Technical 
advances and agreements between the 
U. S. and Britain have cut rates to most 
areas of the world to a fraction of what 
they were 10 or 20 years ago. 

Tremendous expansion of com- 
munications systems during the war has 
shrunk the civilized world to neighbor- 
hood size. Now almost any point on the 
globe is but a fraction of a second away. 
The air is so crowded with messages that 
an international conference is to be called 
to apportion radio frequencies. 

Capacity for handling messages 
has been multiplied. Rates no longer 
vary from country to country. The trend 
now is toward uniform rates by large 
areas on a world-wide scale. 

Basic rates for radio and eable com- 
munications from any point in the U. S. 
to any point in Europe, South America, 
West Indies, Philippines, Japan and 
Korea have been reduced to 20 cents a 
word for ordinary messages and 12 cents 
a word for commercial code. This scale 
also applies for messages to the principal 
cities of China. Biggest reductions are in 
rates to the Far East. European service 
has been relatively cheap for a long time 
because of greater volume and more com- 
petition. 
€ Technical advances applied during the 
war are benefiting peacetime communi- 
cations all over the world. To meet the 
needs of war, the U. S. Army Signal Corps 
built up the world’s finest system of com- 
munications, with little regard for cost. 
Between 400 and 600 million dollars was 
invested in this vast network. 

Significant developments are these: 

Wireless teletype is replacing the old 
Morse code system. Commercial circuits 
now are being equipped with teletype 
and automatic relays, and are operating 
on a 24-hour schedule, with greater pre- 
cision and less personnel. Messages are 
ready for immediate delivery to custom- 
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ers. They no longer have to be transcribed 
manually, letter by letter at relay and 
destination points. 

Wireless teletype, with automatic re- 
lays, now handles communications to Rus- 
sia over a triangular circuit by way of 
North Africa. Although 1,300 miles longer 
than the prewar route, the new circuit is 
faster and more reliable since it avoids 
the magnetic disturbances of the Arctic. 

High-speed transmission techniques, 
growing out of wartime experience, great- 
ly increase the volume of traffic that can 
be handled. 

Communications companies are instal- 
ling “multiplex” equipment that can han- 
dle up to 800 teletyped words a minute. 
As many as eight separate messages can 
be sent simultaneously over a single radio 
channel for reception by a battery of tele- 
type machines at the destination. The 
U.S. Army set up, in 1943, the first world- 
wide system to use multiplex. 

Frequency modulation. A: form of FM 
called “frequency shift-keying” is coming 
into extensive use on international circuits 
to insure against fading. This wartime in- 
novation means that many circuits, for- 
merly operated only sporadically because 
of atmospheric interference, now can be 
used virtually without interruption. 

Facsimile holds revolutionary possibili- 
ties for international communications. A 
facsimile is actually a radiophoto or tele- 
photo of the original message. Instead of 
transmitting the message letter by letter, 
the sender simply transmits a photograph 
of it, either by radio or by cable. 

Facsimile communication already has 
expanded to a far greater extent than is 
generally realized. Financial reports, legal 
documents and other papers where 
accuracy is essential now are commonly 
transmitted by this means. Thousands of 
blueprints for armaments were radioed 
between Allied capitals during the war. 

The industry sees no reason why fac- 
simile should not eventually replace tele- 


———— 


type and telegraphy entirely. Technically, 
the process has been developed to near 
perfection. Its one big disadvantage is 
that it requires a very wide band of fre- 
quencies. The U.S. Federal Communi- 
cations Commission is reluctant to allot 
the broad sector of the overcrowded 


radio spectrum that large-scale facsimile ° 


communications would require. 
Multichannel telephone service is ex- 
panding greatly as a result of the sale to 
several countries of surplus equipment of 
the U.S. Army. With this equipment, 
several messages can be sent simultane- 
ously over one radiotelephone channel. 
In effect, it increases and cheapens world 
capacity for handling international calls. 
In the last 10 years, telephone rates 


have dropped from as high as $70 for | 


three minutes to a rate of $12 for a call 
to almost any place overseas. 

Cable improvements have been made 
through installation of multichannel equip- 
ment which increases cable capacity. 
Cables now also transmit photographs. 

Cables have difficulty keeping pace 
with radio’s progress. Wireless is cheaper 
to install and no more expensive to op- 
erate. Radiotelegraph carriers operate di 
rect circuits between the U.S. and 70 
overseas points, while cables serve 28. 
The investment in radiotelegraph is only 
10 million dollars, compared with 39 
million for cables. 

“| Turning point in postwar communica- 
tions was the U. S.-British Commonwealth 
Telecommunications Conference at Ber- 
muda in November 1945, which, in effect, 
merged the British Empire and the U. S. 
into one communications area. This was 
accomplished by placing the world’s two 


greatest systems of communications on a_ | 


basis of equality, and abolishing Britain’s 
monopoly of communications between 
Empire countries. 

The Bermuda agreement provides for 
maintenance of the circuits set up during 
the war between the U.S. and British 
territories overseas. A ceiling rate of 30 
cents a word has been established for an 
ordinary message from any point in the 
U.S. to any point in the British Empire. 

Before the war, messages from the U. S. 
to any point in the British Empire had to 
be relayed through Britain’s Cable & 
Wireless, Ltd., or its subsidiaries in the 
Dominions. Thus, a radio message from 
Honolulu to Sydney, Australia, was sent 
by way of New York, Toronto and Lon- 
don; a cable message by way of San Fran- 
cisco and Vancouver. Conditions were 
similar for the other Dominions and India. 

But Britain’s Empire system was un- 
able to cope with the wartime increase of 
communications and the interruption of 
some of its cable routes. With British per- 
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mission, the U.S. Army Signal Corps 
established direct circuits between the 
U.S. and Australia, New Zealand, India 
and Bermuda and additional services to 
the United Kingdom. Operation of the 
new circuits was to end six months after 
the war. 

New circuits. The Bermuda agreement 
not only retained these American-owned 
circuits; it also provided for direct circuits 
between the U.S. and South Africa, 
Jamaica, Palestine, Ceylon, Malaya and 
Hong Kong, subject to the consent of 
local governments. 

In addition, the British promised to 
support establishment of American cir- 
cuits between other countries and points 
in the U.S. or in the British Common- 
wealth. 

Empire preferences in communications 
are reduced to a minimum. Within the 
Empire the British services still have a 
preferential rate of 25 cents a word for 
ordinary messages and a press rate of 
1% cents a word. U.S. companies are in a 
favorable position with the new ceiling 
rate of 30 cents a word for ordinary mes- 
sages and 6% cents for press dispatches 
between the U. S. and the Empire. Even- 
tually, full equality may be achieved. 

The Bermuda agreement provides that 

the new rate conditions should be offered 
to other countries on the basis of reciproc- 
ity. If this offer is accepted by other in- 
ternational systems, the Bermuda Con- 
ference will have paved the way for 
cheaper and better communications ev- 
erywhere in the world. 
{ Competition is a powerful stimulus to 
communications. Air mail and the long- 
distance telephone compete with cable 
and wireless. There is sharp rivalry among 
cable and radio companies despite group- 
ing of companies in a few big systems. 

Three major groups of companies com- 
pete within the U. S. telecommunications 
industry. Smaller U. S. companies handle 
specialized services for press and shipping. 

Communications in the British Empire 
are dominated by Cable & Wireless, Ltd., 
which has been under Government con- 
trol since 1928. Rates are kept low in the 
interest of international trade. 

In the Dominions and in India, wireless 
services are operated by independent com- 
panies or affiliates of Cable & Wireless, 
Ltd., which, along with the Dominion 
companies, is slated for nationalization. 

France, Denmark and Russia all have 

international systems of telecommunica- 
tion. 
{| The trend, is toward further progress 
in world communications, with competi- 
tion in quality of service rather than ‘in 
rates. Co-ordination of the U. S. and Brit- 
ish Empire systems leaves little room for 
national rivalry. 

The telecommunications industry of the 
U.S. now leads the world in quality of 
service, rates and in the number of inter- 
national circuits. Other countries will have 
to modernize facilities and reduce rates 
to keep pace. 


Communications Rates 
1926 to 1946 
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BILLIONS IN EQUIPMENT SOUGHT 


FOR THE REBUILDING OF EUROPE 


Credit is needed until industries 
are restored. Follow-up purchases 
from U. S. may outlast current boom 


Reported from LONDON, THE HAGUE, 
WARSAW and WASHINGTON 


Machinery and materials to re- 
build the war-devastated cities and fac- 
tories of Europe are being purchased now 
from United States manufacturers. 

Locomotives, electric generators, 
structural steel, machine tools, cranes, 
oil-drilling machinery, electric furnaces, 
steel-rolling mills, textile machines, shoe- 
making machines, coal-mining equipment 
and hundreds of other items are being 
sought in the United States. 

The countries of Europe will place 
orders with American industries for more 
than a billion dollars worth of equipment 
this year. If prospects for early deliveries 
improve, these orders may increase to 
three or four times that amount. 

Reconstruction orders are coming to 
the United States because the principal 
sources of heavy equipment in Europe be- 
fore the war are gone. The heavy-machine 
industry of Germany, formerly a major 
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producer of industrial equipment, is be- 
ing removed as reparations. Great Britain 
is attending to her own war injuries and 
producing mainly consumer goods for 
export. 
{| Credit is one of the main attractions in 
the United States to European purchasers. 
Until their war-damaged industries are 
restored, the nations of Europe will be 
unable to pay for their purchases through 
trade. Already sizable credits to countries 
abroad for reconstruction have been ad- 
vanced. These have been made mainly 
through the Export-Import Bank. Some 
private credits also have been given 
European purchasers. Most of the credit 
thus far advanced will go for rebuilding. 
However, some of the money is to buy 
everyday necessities not otherwise avail- 
able in Europe. 

Early deliveries are a major concern to 
countries like the Netherlands, Poland, 
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MADE IN THE U. S.: OIL-DRILLING EQUIPMENT ... 
A pipe line to markets abroad 
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Russia and Britain. American manufac- 
turers, overloaded with domestic orders, 
are unable to proiuise immediate ship- 
ments. 

U.S. gains, if Europe’s purchasers can 
be supplied in the immediate future, will 
come in future trade. Countries purchas- 
ing heavy industrial equipment from the 
United States will return for parts and re- 
placements. Engineering equipment sent 
abroad will require U.S. engineers and 
technicians for servicing. Follow-up pur- 
chases may result if the initial machinery 
is satisfactory. This trade will continue 
after the current boom in world trade is 
finished. 

“ What Europe wants from the U.S. is 
shown in the following: 

Russia would spend heavily if credit 
were available. Nearly all Russian cities 
west of a line from Leningrad to Moscow 
to Rostov were leveled during the war. 
There are 70 major cities to be recon- 
structed. 

Russia needs practically every type of 
heavy industrial equipment. Purchases 
from the U. S. thus far have been limited 
to machinery obtained on private credit 
or through Lend-Lease. The Russians 
bought three giant generators and three 
turbines in the United States for the re- 
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construction of the Dnepropetrovsk Dam. 

Three additional turbines from America 

are needed for the completion of this 

dam alone. 
Factories making building materials are 
given high priority in Russia. Machine 
+ tools for this industry, as well as pipes 
and fittings are wanted from the U. S. 
Construction equipment is required for 
the clearing of debris-strewn cities. The 
Russians already have obtained some of 
this equipment from UNRRA and sur- 
plus property sales, but want more power 
shovels, bulldozers, graders and hoists. 
All types of railroad equipment are 
listed among Russian requirements. These 
include locomotives, cars, bridging ma- 
terial, signals and maintenance equip- 
ment. 
: Machinery to develop Russian heavy 
industry also is in demand, such as elec- 
tric furnaces, steel-rolling mills and forges, 
oil-drilling equipment, coal-mining equip- 
ment, automotive and tractor manufactur- 
ing machines. 

How much of this Russia will buy in 
the United States will depend largely on 
the amount of credit that Washington 
makes available. 

Poland is seeking 90 million dollars 
for reconstruction purposes. Of this 
amount, 50 million dollars is for the pur- 
chase of surplus Army equipment such 
as bulldozers, tractors and earth movers 
to be used in rebuilding Warsaw. The 
balance, 40 million dollars, will be used to 
purchase locomotives and gondola cars to 
transport coal exports. 

Poland can use machine tools, pre- 
cision instruments, brick-making ma- 
chinery, and port machinery for the in- 
stallations at Gdynia, Gdansk and Stettin. 
If additional credit is forthcoming from 
the U.S., some of the machinery will be 
purchased in America. Otherwise it will 
come from Sweden, Russia and Britain. 








—Dave Henderson 
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SOVIET TRADE-MARK 
On rolling stock for Russia 


Russia already has helped Poland’s 
reconstruction. Russian engineers built 
the new bridge across the Vistula at War- 
saw. The Russians gave Poland the new 
100,000-watt radio transmitter at War- 
saw. It formerly powered the German 
propaganda station at Barnowice. Some 
complete factories from Germany have 
been passed over to the Poles, and Mos- 
cow has promised to rebuild one third of 
Warsaw. The motor-trolleys now oper- 
ating in the Polish capital came from 
Russia. 

The Netherlands places textile machin- 
ery and shoe machinery from the United 
States high among her requirements. Be- 
fore the war, Holland obtained both from 
Germany. Now the German textile-ma- 
chine industry is in the Soviet zone. The 
shoe-machinery industry is in the British 
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zone, but there is little likelihood that it 
will be able to resume exports. 

Holland wants 12 million dollars worth 
of lumber from the U. S. this year, about 
20 million dollars in rolling-mill products 
and alloy steel, and nearly 29 million dol- 
lars in building and construction parts. 
These are only part of the Dutch re- 
quirements. 

Outstanding items which other coun- 
tries want to buy in the United States in- 
clude the following: 

Britain’s industrialists have given the 
Government an extensive list of ma- 
chinery and material needed to rebuild 
and modernize British industry. This in- 
cludes coal-mining machinery, textile 
equipment, machine tools and precision 
instruments. The British are purchasing 
some prefabricated houses from Sweden. 
They also would buy these and building 
materials from the U. S. if available. 

Norway is in the market for machinery. 
Electrical equipment, tractors, automo- 
biles and canning equipment to replace 
that looted and destroyed by the Germans 
are wanted. 

Italy has 70 per cent of her industry 
intact. But many Italian cities have been 
damaged badly and transportation sys- 
tems crippled. Bridging equipment to re- 
place the 7,000 spans destroyed during 
the war is a requirement. Italy desperately 
needs coal, formerly supplied by Ger- 
many. Machine tools also are wanted. 
Italian representatives are expected in the 
U.S. shortly to start trade negotiations. 

What the countries of Europe buy in 
the United States this year and next de- 
pend to a large degree on the ability of 
U.S. factories to produce for export. If 
delivery can be made within the next 
18 months, billions of dollars of ma- 
chinery for rehabilitation will be pur- 
chased. Otherwise, a large proportion of 
the European trade may be lost. 


—Triangle 
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GENERATIONS TO COME WILL PAY 
FOR BENEFITS TO WAR VETERANS 


New Zealand provides largest loans, 
U.S. most liberal educational grants, 
Russia best re-employment assurance 


Reported from LONDON 
and WASHINGTON 


Veterans’ benefits now are to boost 
the cost of World War II for the Allied 
nations. 

Britain has appropriated nearly 3 
billion dollars to start her program to aid 
veterans. Russia paid about 800 million 
dollars to disabled veterans in 1944, in- 
creased her budget for veterans by 400 
millions in 1945 and expects to pay even 
more this year. 

The U. S. Congress recently voted 
$2,431,000,000 to pay enlisted men in 
lieu of terminal leave. An increase of 20 
per cent in pension payments is planned 
for 1947. Six States have adopted bonus 
plans of their own. 

Veterans everywhere are being ab- 
sorbed rapidly into civilian life. In his ci- 
vilian clothes, the ex-serviceman looks lit- 
tle different than anyone else, but for many 
years he will get special consideration in 
employment and education, loans, grants, 
bonuses, pensions and medical care. 

Allied nations will be paying benefits 
to families of servicemen long after the 
last veteran of World War II is dead. This 
has been the experience after past wars. 
The U. S., for example, made its last pen- 
sion payment for the War of 1812 only 
last March. Some payments now proj- 
ected for service in World War II will 
continue at least until 1999. A quarter of 
America’s veterans have applied for dis- 
ability pensions. 

The British countries and Russia have 
broad programs to benefit veterans simi- 
lar to those of the U.S. All provide dis- 
charge payments, loans or grants, re- 
employment rights, education, vocational 
training, medical care and pensions for 
the disabled. 

New Zealand provides the largest loans. 
The U. S. has the most liberal educational 
grants and unemployment benefits. Rus- 
sian veterans get the most effective assur- 
ance of re-employment. Discharge pay- 
ments for enlisted men with service 
overseas are highest in Canada. All na- 
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tions differentiate among their veterans 
on the basis of rank and dependents more 
than the U.S. 

{Great Britain is making provision for 
more than 5 million veterans of World 
War II. 

Discharge benefits include eight weeks’ 
leave with pay and allowances, an outfit 
of civilian clothes worth $48 and three 
types of payments based on rank, length 
of service and time overseas. A private 
with three years of service, two overseas, 
gets $383 if single and $472 if married 
with one child. A major with five years of 
service, three overseas, gets $1,170 if 
single and $1,299 if married with one 
child. 

Unemployment compensation a year 
after V-E Day was going to one quarter of 
the 3,249,870 veterans demobilized in 
that period, though jobs are plentiful in 
Britain. Veterans get the same benefits as 
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DEMOBBED IN BRITAIN 
Discharge benefits include civvies 
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ordinary workmen. Highest payments are 
$4.80 a week for single men and $8 a 
week for married men, with $1 added for 
each child. Payments continue for a maxi- 
mum of 26 weeks, but benefits to farmers 
stop after 13 weeks. . 

No special loans are granted in Britain 
for homes; farms or business purposes. 
Veterans who want to re-establish busi- 
nesses, but not farms, can receive out- 
right grants up to $600. No preference in 
housing is given to veterans. They must 
take their turn with civilians in seeking 
space in the Government’s low-cost de- 
velopments. 

Re-employment rights are guaranteed 
where “reasonable and practicable.” A 
veteran cannot displace a worker with 
greater seniority. Between 50 and 75 per 
cent of various vacancies in the civil serv- 
ice, however, are reserved for veterans. 

Educational benefits include free tui- 
tion and books, but only for those whose 
studies were interrupted or prevented by 
the war. Subsistence allowances vary in 
accordance with the veteran’s financial 
resources. Single men receive less than 
U.S. veterans, but married men with chil- 
dren may receive more. Special boards 
determine the duration of Government- 
supported study in each case. 

Disabled veterans get special training. 

In establishments employing more than 
20 persons, at least 2 per cent of the 
workers must be disabled men. Pensions 
vary with rank and degree of disability. 
A fully disabled private gets $8 a week 
if single, $11.50 a week if married with 
one child. A lieutenant gets more than 
twice as much. 
{| Russia devotes major attention to jobs 
for its veterans. All servicemen between 
the ages of 27 and 50 at the time of in- 
duction have been demobilized. With em- 
ployment controlled by the state and la- 
bor shortages severe, the Soviet Union 
assures jobs to all veterans within a month 
of discharge. 

Reinstatement in positions held before 
military service is required only for volun- 
teers. But local authorities and factory 
managers must provide all veterans with 
jobs at least as good as those held before 
induction. Special skills learned in the 
service are taken into account. 

Servicemen are free to take any job 
listed as open by employment offices in 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR GI-IVAN ... 


their districts. If unsatisfied with the posi- 
tions available, veterans may pick open- 
ings in other areas. They are not required 
to return to their prewar occupations and 
can seek more highly skilled work .or a 
position in another trade or profession, if 
they can qualify. 

Housing occupied before entering the 
armed services is returned to all veterans, 
and wartime occupants are required to 
move out. Ten per cent of all new dwell- 
ing units is reserved for veterans and the 
families of men killed in the war. In 
devastated areas, needy veterans receive 
free timber and loans of $1,000 to $2,000, 
repayable in 5 or 10 years, for home con- 
struction and repair. 

Bonuses, a complete outfit of clothes, 
usually a military uniform, free rations 
and transportation home are granted to 
officers and men. Privates get as a bonus 
one year’s pay for each year’s service. 
Specialists and sergeants get six months’ 
salary for each year in uniform. Officers 
get a total of two to five months pay 
depending on the length of service. This 
means a private with four years in the 
Red Army may receive as much as $200, 
a sergeant $720, a captain $1,700 and a 
colonel $2,400. 

Disabled veterans get pensions ranging 

from 50 to 100 per cent of their prewar 
wages. Two thirds of Russia’s disabled 
servicemen are capable of limited work, 
and 81 per cent of these already are gain- 
fully employed. Their earnings, including 
pensions, average 22 per cent more than 
their prewar pay. Most are employed in 
regular industries and farms, but 15,000 
co-operative workshops have been estab- 
lished for those who cannot fit into estab- 
lished plants. 
* The British Dominions all have exten- 
sive programs for veterans similar to those 
in the United Kingdom. Discharge pay- 
ments and pensions vary widely, how- 
ever, and there are other differences. 


—Sovfoto 





... EDUCATION FOR GI-JOE 
Russia features co-operative workshops; U.S. veterans get free tuition and unemployment benefits 


Australia provides its veterans a de- 
ferred bonus, collectible five and one-half 
years after discharge, in addition to ter- 
minal leave. Veterans with dependents 
can get loans up to $3,050 at 4 per cent 
interest to purchase homes. 

Loans up to $3,210 to buy farms and 
loans up to $1,605 to set up businesses 
may be written off if the veteran is un- 
able to repay. 

For the next seven years, all Australian 
employers must give preference in hiring 
to veterans and certain civilians who per- 
formed important service during the war. 
Overseas veterans have priority over all 
others in public employment. 

Canada, in distributing benefits, gives 
men who volunteered for overseas serv- 
ice marked preference over other veter- 
ans. Men who stayed at home receive 
only a month’s leave with pay. A private 
with three years service, two of them 
overseas, gets $671 if single, $781 if 
married with one child. 

New Zealand hands all veterans a free 

pass on the railways good for 28 days. 
Grants as high as $969 and loans up to 
$4,850 are made for the purchase of 
homes. Loans to buy farms run as high 
as $20,200 at 3 per cent for 45 years. 
Loans up to $323 are made for the pur- 
chase of house furniture and up to $160 
to buy the tools of a trade. These loans 
are free of interest. 
{ France treats political deportees, pris- 
oners of war, slave laborers and refugees 
about the same as veterans and resistance 
fighters. All get re-employment rights, 
but, if prospective workers outnumber 
jobs, priority is given to veterans, resist- 
ance fighters, political deportees and 
prisoners of war. Otherwise, seniority 
governs. Seniority is increased by one 
year for a married man and one year for 
each child. 

Veterans and resistance fighters also 
receive discharge payments totaling 1,000 


francs, but inflation has reduced the value 
of this benefit to about $8 in U. S. terms. 
Payment to privates in the resistance 
army for terminal leave amounts only to 
about $10. 

Occupational retraining is available to 
all groups with re-employment rights. 
Wages for training on the job are equal 
to those paid in the trade, but the trainee 
also may receive a pension at the same 
time. Disabled persons and those whose 
training was interrupted get preference 
in admission to training centers. 

{| Switzerland has a novel scheme of 
wage adjustment. Veterans are granted 
payments that make up a substantial 
share of the difference between their 
service pay and their prewar earnings. 
The plan is financed by a tax of 4 per 
cent on pay rolls, split between employers 
and employes. This sum is matched by 
the Government. 

{| Yugoslavia, Romania and Hungary give 
preference to veterans in the distribution 
of land under their programs of agrarian 
reform. Yugoslav veterans get valuable 
land formerly occupied by Germans and 
Hungarians who have been deported. 
Romanian veterans get up to 20 acres 
from confiscated estates. 

All in all, benefits to veterans the world 
over depend on the economic health of 
the countries involved. The Anglo-Ameri- 
can countries and Russia have the most 
comprehensive schemes. The former 
Axis countries provide the least. In poor 
countries, such as China, veterans fre- 
quently do not receive even the rations 
and transportation home to which they 
are entitled by law. 

Veterans’ organizations, however, are 
growing in all countries where they are 
permitted. Pressure for higher benefits 
can be expected to increase as time goes 
on. Governments, for a long time to come, 
will be paying for World War II in bene- 
fits to veterans. 
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(New governments and old govern- 
ments the world over claim to be the 
representatives of the people they 
govern. To prove this to the satis- 
faction of the world, elections have 
been held or are to be held in almost 
every country. 

(These elections are by no means 
identical. Some are free. Some are 
limited. Some are deliberately de- 
signed to mislead. 

(WORLD REPORT presents an 
analysis of electoral methods, points 
out new trends in balloting, and tells 
what they mean.) 


A TEHRAN, the Big Three invited all 
nations, large and small, into a 
“world family of democratic nations.” 
At Yalta, in the Crimea, the three pow- 
ers agreed that the government to be set 
up in Poland “shall be pledged to the 
holding of free and unfettered elections 
as soon as possible on the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage and secret ballot.” 

The powers sponsoring these aims 
now are shaping the postwar world. 
Governments eager to get in step with 
the victors are turning to various systems 
of election to get some form of approval 
from the people they govern. 

To many nations, like Switzerland, 
Belgium and Holland, free elections are 
an old habit, firmly entrenched in the 
spirit of freedom of their people. The 
Swiss consider the vote not only the 
right but the obligation of all Swiss 
citizens. Those who do not vote are 
fined. Other countries, like Portugal, the 
Dominican Republic and China, have 


known few elections, free or otherwise, - 


in recent years. 

Under the Yalta Agreements, the Big 
Three agreed “to facilitate where neces- 
sary’ the holding of free elections: in 
liberated Europe. Greece invited the 
powers to send observers to watch the 
Greek elections last March. Britain, 
France and the U. S. sent 1,155 observ- 
ers who found the elections “orderly 
and satisfactory.” But such observation 
was not possible in other areas. 

The circumstances of victory and de- 
feat are limiting the powers of many 
peoples, like the Poles, the Germans 
and the Koreans, from freely expressing 
their will at elections. Political discre- 


tion, as well as the simple desire to 
retain power, has led some governments 
to rig elections to make it impossible for 
their people to choose the government 
they prefer. To distinguish between free 
elections and elections that only purport 
to be free, it is necessary to understand 
the principal methods of conducting 
elections throughout the world. 


PARTIES AND THE VOTER 


Modern electoral procedure may be 
divided roughly into three categories— 
the multi-party system practiced in 
France and other European countries; 
the two-party system used in Britain 
and the U.S., and the single-party sys- 
tem under which the U.S. S. R. is gov- 
erned. 

The various forms of the multi-party 
system normally give the voter the 
widest choice of candidates and issues. 
A score or more parties may participate 
in the contest for a single seat. Then 
the majority party, or coalition, forms a 
government representing the parliamen- 
tary majority. Shifts in this majority may 
cause the government to fall at any 
time on any major issue. 

The two-party system provides great- 
er stability but is less elastic. Elections 
are essentially duels between two major 
parties. The victorious party is charged 
with governing and may be changed 
only by elections. Defeat in Congress 
does not change the U.S. Executive, 
but in Britain a defeated Government 
may ask the Crown to call new elections. 

The single-party system, as practiced 
in Russia, does not pretend to provide 
free elections in the Western sense of 
the term. The elections are only plebis- 
cites in which the Government asks the 
people if it shall continue to rule. In 


theory, the voter in the Soviet Union > 


is free to scratch out the name of the 
lone candidate, thereby expressing dis- 
approval of the regime. In fact, how- 
ever, this practice is discouraged. 

Of these three systems, the single- 
party one provides the greatest oppor- 
tunity for governments to control the 
vote. Variations of this system are prac- 
ticed in Spain and were an essential 
part of the regimes of the Italian Fas- 
cists and the German National Socialists. 
Former Reichstag President Paul Loebe 
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NEW TRENDS IN VOTING 
IN THE POSTWAR WORLD 
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charged recently that the “unity party’ 
system that the Russians apply in thei 
zone of Germany is accompanied by 
the same tactics of pressure used by 
the German Nazis. : 

Although more candidates reach the 

electorate through the multi-party sys 
tem, there is a danger that minority 
causes may be swamped when elections | 
are fought out between the larger 
parties on big issues. To correct this 
some European nations have adopted a 
plan called proportional representation, 
The votes cast for all candidates of the 
same party are pooled whether the indi- 
vidual candidate is successful or not 
Then the available seats are divided 
among the parties in proportion to their 
share of the total vote. 
- All countries set age limits for both 
voters and candidates for their legis. 
lative assemblies. Russia, Turkey, Ar 
gentina and Mexico, all set the voting 
age at 18, though the Danes and the 
Dutch consider a man old enough to 
vote only at 25. A Russian may be 
candidate for the Supreme Soviet at 1 
on the theory that any man old enou 
to join the Army or produce as a work 
is old enough to legislate. 

Women now participate in electio 
in most European countries. Even th 
Turks gave women the vote at the war's 
end. Japanese women are voting for the 
first time under U.S. occupation, and 
several countries in South America are 
preparing to grant women the suffrage. 
The feminine vote may add a conserve 
tive element to elections, but such face 
tors weigh less on the vote than the 
liberties of speech, press and assembly 
accorded before elections and the com 
duct of the election itself. 


THE ELECTIONS 


Governments interested in holding 
elections without risking a free expres 
sion of the peoples’ desires generally 
gravitate toward what is called the 
“single ticket.” In its final form, the 
“single ticket” permits only plebiscites 
similar to those conducted by Russi 
and other countries with a single-party 
system. The parties permitted to func 
tion within the state are persuaded 6 
forced to agree before elections to some 
sort of division of the seats of the legi 
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Varied Systems in Effect, but Many Voters 
Find Their Freedom of Choice Restricted 


lative assemblies or other offices. Some- 
times, this division is based on a reason- 
ably accurate estimate of each party's 
following; more often, it is only calcu- 
lated to preserve the existing regime. 
The voters then are asked to approve 
this prearranged list of candidates. 

Various forms of pressure are used 
to bring opposition groups into line on 
a united ticket before elections. Some- 
times, there is no attempt to make a 
secret of such pressure. Hungary's Pre- 
mier, Ferenc Nagy, has said quite frank- 
ly that his defeated country, still occu- 
pied by the Red Army and crushed by 
inflation, “cannot tolerate opposition to 
the Government.” Usually, such pres- 
sure is disguised so that the existing 
regime can claim it has carried out 
“free elections.” 

Strikes were used by pro-Russian par- 
ties in Poland to close down the oppo- 
sition press. Other governments give 
newsprint only to papers supporting the 
regime. Portugal’s Government “author- 
ized” opposition parties and then re- 
fused them permission to present their 
own candidates at single-party elections. 

Resistance to such tactics is made 
possible in some cases by the interest of 
more than one world power in the elec- 
toral methods of certain countries. The 
U.S. and Britain both have insisted 
upon the terms of the Moscow Agree- 
ment in respect to Romania and Bul- 
garia. But these agreements themselves 
leave wide room for differences. 

Under the Moscow decisions of De- 
cember 1945, commissions formed of 
representatives of the three powers, in 
the case of Romania, and of Russians 
alone in the case of Bulgaria, are to see 
that the two governments include two 
representatives of democratic groups 
outside the government majority who 
meet the following qualifications: 

“They are tiuly representative mem- 
bers of the parties not represented in 
the Government; 

“They are suitable and will work 
loyally with the Government.” 


Neither the U. S. nor Britain has been . 


satisfied with the result in either Ro- 
mania or Bulgaria. The Bulgarian “Fa- 
therland Front” of pro-Russian parties 
found that the opposition leaders were 
“not suitable” and would “not work 


with the Government.” The opposition 
said it had been asked to operate as a 
rubber stamp. “Free and unfettered 
elections,” promised for both countries 
under the Moscow accord, are still to 
come. Communist elements in Romania 
and Bulgaria are striving to force the 
minority to accept “single-ticket” elec- 
tions. 

Romania is to hold some kind of elec- 
tions this month or next. Bulgaria is to 
hold early in September a plebiscite on 
the Monarchy, which is expected to be 
rejected in favor of a Republic, and 
general elections are to follow late in 
October. It is still too early to ascertain 
whether these will be acceptable to the 
U. S. and Britain. 

A similar development is taking place 
in Poland, which was promised “free 
and unfettered elections” at the Yalta 
Conference in February 1945. The lead- 
er of the Peasant Party, Stanislaw Miko- 
lajezyk, is holding out, with U.S. and 
British support, against Communist and 
Socialist attempts to force his group 
into an agreement on a “single ticket” 
before elections this autumn. But police 
under Communist control are eating 
away at the Peasant Party organization. 

Under the “single ticket,” or through 
the single party, the elections proceed 
to normal balloting. Secrecy of the bal- 
lot, first introduced as a state law by 
South Australia in 1856, then can be 
permitted without fear that the people 
can elect representatives other than 
those approved by the government. A 
few governments, however, use elec- 
tions not only to learn the strength of 
the opposition but to weed out opposi- 
tion. 

In one regional election in Spain, for 
example, the names of the voters were 
taken in the order of voting, and the 
ballots they marked were slipped un- 
folded into boxes wide enough to con- 
tain only one stack of ballots. It then 
was easy for Government officials count- 
ing the ballots to determine how each 
voter had voted. 


THE MANDATE 


Freedom of elections means little un- 
less the elected representative of the 
people has power to exercise the man- 
date thus given him. Elaborate ma- 


chinery for elections is set up in many 
countries and dependent areas to send 
delegates of the people to assemblies 
that have little or no power. The as- 
semblies elected by limited vote in the 
provinces of British India, in Dutch 
Indonesia before the war, and in de- 
pendent regions of Africa have little 
real power. 

While only about 60 per cent of the 
electorate exercises the vote in France, 
70 per cent in Britain and 80 per cent 
in presidential elections of the U. S., 
the Russians claimed 99.7 per cent of 
their electorate cast votes for the Su- 
preme Soviet this year. Of these, Mos- 
cow announced, 99.18 per cent had 
approved the lone candidate for whom 
each was entitled to vote. In fact, how- 
ever, the main function of the Supreme 
Soviet is to approve the decisions of 
the 14 members of the Politburo. 
Members of this body, whose leader 
is Stalin, not only direct the activities 
of the Communist Party, but deter- 
mine the basic policies and principles 
of the Soviet Government. The Su- 
preme Soviet is an advisory, not a 
legislative, assembly. 

There is an important development 
in the Russian system that is worthy of 
note. What the voter cannot do with 
his vote, he can sometimes accomplish 
by his work. The candidate chosen by 
Communist Party leaders as the area 
delegate to the Supreme Soviet is sure 
of election, but he may not keep his 
job. If production falls in the factories 
or farms, a shake-up in the political 
organization is ordered from Moscow. 
The candidate is recalled and another 
candidate is chosen to appeal to his 
fellow workers to keep production up. 
For this reason, the ideal candidate to 
the Supreme Soviet not only is a worker 
who does his job well but a worker who 
can sell that fact to the electorate. 

The trend in elections throughout the 
world is by no means only toward those 
managed by governments. Many Latin 
Americans, notably the Argentinos, the 
Brazilians and the Peruvians, have en- 
joyed free elections for the first time in 
many years. China is still too divided to 
get elections, but Japan again is learning 
about democracy like the Germans and 
Italians. 

As long as the mechanics of elections 
in other countries are understood by the 
peoples of free nations, the spotlight of 
world opinion can be turned on those 
areas that are not yet free by govern- 
ments that are representative of the 
people. 
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DANUBE AS A SOVIET ARTERY 


HE ROMANTIC “Blue Danube,” most important water- 

way in Southern Europe, has flowed into the whirl- 
pools of international politics and rivalry. 

The Western Powers and Soviet Russia, architects of 
Europe's peace, are poles apart on the question of free- 
dom of navigation on that vital inland waterway and 


freedom of trade in the six Danubian countries through 
which it winds for 1,750 miles. 

Pending a treaty settlement at Paris, or by the Foreign 
Ministers of the Big Four, the Danube is a major instru- 
ment in Soviet plans to create a Danubian sphere eco- 
nomically integrated into the Soviet Union. 
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Showdown impends on whether river will be free 
or whether its trade will be diverted to Russia 


A glance at the map will show you how the Danube Union preferential treatment go into effect, more Balkan 
and its 300 tributaries, draining an area now largely goods will flow to Russia rather than out through the 
under Soviet influence, will provide a key system for Dardanelles to other countries. 
water transport to carry that region’s agricultural and Control of the sea and river ports at the Danube’s 
industrial production to Russia. mouth similarly will give Russia the key to imports into 

As recently negotiated trade treaties giving the Soviet the Danubian-Balkan countries. 
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BRITISH USING SAVINGS 
FOR A SPENDING SPREE 


Postwar reaction hits higher peak 
than expected, but officials think 
bond buying will be resumed soon 


Reported from 
LONDON 


Britons are cashing in their Gov- 
ernment bonds and drawing out savings 
in a flurry of spending that is taking on 
the proportions of a spree. 

The urge for vacations, first since 
before the war for many, is behind a 
large share of the spending. A rush to 
buy household goods long missing from 
British markets is another cause. Some of 
the small savings are going into stock- 
market speculations. 

Government officials had predict- 
ed a wave of spending after the war, but 
they did not think it would be as large as 
now indicated. There are definite signs, 
however, that the urge to cash in war- 
built savings will taper off before autumn. 
The Government is not worried. 

Britons were expected to save $2,040,- 
000,000 in Government bonds and sav- 
ings accounts during the fiscal year 
which ends March 31, 1947. The tend- 
ency to cash Government bonds and draw 
out bank accounts held net savings for 
the first four months of the fiscal year 
to 556 million dollars. 

If the present trend continues, savings 

for the fiscal year will be $1,668,000,000 
instead of the $2,040,000,000 set as the 
Government goal. 
{ What it means is that the average man 
in Britain, after seven years of good 
earnings, of responding to patriotic 
appeals to help pay for the war, and 
of not being able to buy much be- 
yond necessities even had he so wished, 
is getting a chance to relax and do 
what he wants with his surplus income, 
if any. 

The average Briton is cashing in his 
bonds or drawing money out of the 
bank and postal-savings accounts in 
order to take his family on an extended 
“holiday,” brighten up personal appear- 
ance or refurnish his home before settling 
down to another siege of hard work 
demanded by his country’s drive to in- 
crease exports. Living will continue diffi- 
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cult for the ordinary Englishman, but at 
least he is having a breathing spell. 

Principal factor in the savings slump 
appears to be the mass vacations. Seaside 
resorts, closed down during the war for 
security reasons, could not be made ready 
for last summer's season, but they are 
ready for guests this year. Now, too, it 
is possible to visit the Continent and 
many holiday-seekers are going across 
the Channel for the first time since 1939. 
Such excursions take money. 

Other reasons for the reduction in 
savings by individuals are the abandon- 
ment of most of the Government's com- 
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HOLIDAY IN BRITAIN 
Mass vacations bring savings slump 


pulsory savings requirements, building 
of new homes and purchase of consumer 
goods rapidly becoming available, and, 
to some extent, the desire to get into the 
slowly rising market in industrial shares. 
Increasing prices also are causing in- 
dividuals living on fixed incomes to 
curtail savings or to cash in bonds bought 
during the war. 

Savings certificates, British counterpart 
to War and Victory bonds in the U.S. 
brought 142 million dollars into the 
British Treasury during the first quarter 
of the fiscal year, but 151 million dollars 
had to be paid out on “cash-ins,” leaving 
a net redemption of 9 million dollars. 
In the same period last year, net sales 
of national savings certificates amounted 
to 114 million dollars. 

The 1946 weekly subscription rate for 
the certificates, which was running about 
16 million dollars in mid-May, now is 
down below 10 million dollars. 

In the United States, where rising 
prices also have been discouraging sav- 
ing, much of the heavy withdrawal al- 
ready has taken place and net sales of 
the Government's savings bonds are 
again on the increase. Total July sales 
of more than 750 million dollars were 
the highest since last November and 30 
per cent above June. Redemptions re- 
mained at the same level during June 
and July. 

Britain’s alternative to borrowing from 
the public, should savings fail to increase 
sharply in the autumn, will be to add 
to the Government’s loans from banks and 
insurance companies. Seventy per cent 
of all resources of England’s banks are 
now invested in Government securities, 
as against 40 per cent before the war. 
In the current fiscal year, the banking 
system is expected to absorb 4 billion dol- 
lars of Government debt. 

Whether the banks will be asked to 
lend even more will depend on the trend 
in “small” savings during the remainder of 
the fiscal year. The recent $3,750,000,000 
credit from the United States may give 
some relief, but the Government is hus- 
banding these funds and initially drew 
down only 300 million dollars of the loan. 
{ Revival of savings, is expected by 
autumn. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Hugh Dalton looks for substantial bond 
sales in October and November and the 
usual buying boom in January after the 
periodic Christmas decline. He expects 
the great bulk of Englishmen with small 
incomes to return from their vacations 
ready for a period of heavy productivity, 
during which they will be putting money 
aside again for the future. He is counting 
on that return of thrift to balance the 
summer letdown in savings. 
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PASSING OF LEND-LEASE TO AID 
REVIVAL OF NORMAL COMMERCE 


Closing of program in December also 
may ease domestic shortages. U.S. 
to recover little of 49 billion spent 


Reported from 
WASHINGTON 


Final balances are being calcu- 
lated on the Lend-Lease program which 
supplied much of the Allied world with 
the arms and equipment of victory. The 
U. S. must close out Lend-Lease with all 
countries by the end of the year. 

Meanwhile, however, nonmilitary 
supplies originally ordered for Lend- 
Lease still are flowing to some former 
Allies and will continue to do so during 
the remainder of 1946. 

The postwar shipments complicate ac- 
counting without altering the fact that 
the U.S. will get back only a fraction of 
the 49 billion dollars it poured out for 
Allied aid. 
© The continued flow of supplies to 
former Allies explains why two kinds of 
settlements must figure in closing out 
Lend-Lease. The program itself was di- 
vided into two distinct phases. 

Phase No. 1 ended with V-J Day. This 
was Lend-Lease in its strict sense. For 
the vast supplies shipped up to that time, 
the U.S. asks payment only for industrial 
materials, machinery and equipment in 
civilian hands when war ended with 
Japan, Sept. 2, 1945. 

Phase No. 2 resulted from the fact that 

V-J Day found on order for Lend-Lease 
huge quantities of supplies which were 
to have assisted the war effort but which 
would be equally useful in postwar recon- 
struction. The Allies still wanted delivery 
on such nonmilitary supplies and made 
special agreements to pay for them, some 
by cash and some by long-term credits. 
These are the supplies now moving. 
{| Present shipments are cleaning up the 
last consignments of the $1,290,700,000 
worth of goods involved in agreements 
for Phase 2. Only $324,500,000 of this 
total remains to be shipped in the second 
half of 1946. The principal items are 
paper, plumbing, farm machinery, equip- 
ment for aircraft construction, lumber and 
petroleum—all needed by nations seeking 
to get back on their feet. 


The accompanying chart shows the dis- 
tribution of all Phase 2 Lend-Lease ship- 
ments, both those already made and those 
yet to come. The goods involved are the 
so-called pipe-line supplies, an expression 
coined to describe the fact that when the 
war ended they were somewhere in the 
long journey between producers’ con- 
tracts and ultimate delivery to consignees. 

Previous shipments of nonmilitary sup- 
plies under Phase 1 also are contributing 
toward reconstruction. In the course of 
the war, U.S. aid to Allied nations 
amounted to 7% billion dollars in in- 
dustrial equipment and commodities. 
Included were 866 million dollars worth 
of machine tools, 2% billion dollars worth 
in motor vehicles and parts, and 925 mil- 
lion dollars worth of merchant vessels. 
These are good for years to come. 

Since most of the supplies in past and 
present shipments go to restore war-torn 
economies, the U. S. can hope ultimately 
to benefit. However, some assist nations 
which will compete with the U.S. in 
world markets. 

"| Lend-Lease settlements, covering mili- 
tary equipment as well, now present the 
following picture: 

Britain: Received 26 billion dollars 
worth of aid and provided the U. S. with 
4% billion dollars worth of reverse Lend- 
Lease. This account has been marked 
settled on the basis of Britain’s promise to 
pay 650 million dollars over a 50-year 
period at 2 per cent interest. 

The payment covers 118 million dollars 
for nonmilitary supplies shipped after 
V-J Day, plus 532 million dollars for 
Lend-Lease supplies in the hands of 
British civilians when Japan surrendered. 
The agreement also gives Britain the 
United States Army and Navy installa- 
tions developed in the United Kingdom 
for the war. 

Tanks, guns and other Lend-Lease 
armament remain on loan to Britain with- 
out cost, but the U. S. retains title. Hence 


such supplies may not be disposed of 
without U. S. consent. 

{ France: Received $2,400,000,000 in 
aid, against 868 million dollars in re- 
verse Lend-Lease. The settlement calls 
for France to pay 420 million dollars for 
supplies in civilian hands, with payments 
spread over 35 years at 2 per cent. The 
terms take into account France's role as 
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FOOD-—TO COMBAT FAMINE 
And get reconstruction started 


an ally and the heavy war damage to 
French economy. 

As with Britain, the U. S. keeps owner- 
ship of Lend-Lease military equipment 
but is unlikely to ask its return. 

Australia: U.S. aid of $1,300,000,000 
was all but matched by Australian reverse 
Lend-Lease of 920 million dollars worth 
of food and supplies for American forces. 
Settlement is costing Australia only 27 
million dollars for machine tools and some 
noncombat aircraft and spare parts, plus 
6% millions for Army and Navy surpluses. 

New Zealand: Large quantities of food 
supplied by New Zealand to U. S. force$ 
more than matched the 220 million dol- 
lars worth of Lend-Lease equipment 
furnished, so the U. S. seeks no dollar re- 
payment. 

India: Another instance where Lend- 
Lease and reverse Lend-Lease were in 
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Status of Lend-Lease Pipe Lines 


Estimated flow of Lend-Lease supplies 
from V-J Day until wind-up of program 
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clos? balance at the 600 million dollar ~ 
mark, so no repayment is sought. The 
U. S. is closing out the account by paying 
with Lend-Lease goods a 45 million dol- 
lar bill due*the Indian Government -for 
supply deliveries to U. S. forces in South- 
east Asia after V-J Day. 

Turkey: For the double purpose of 
keeping Turkey pro-Ally and strengthen- 
ing her against possible Axis aggression, 
the country got 106 million dollars worth 
of Lend-Lease equipment. Settlement on 
this cost Turkey only 4% million dollars, 
already paid in cash. The supplies in- 
cluded machine tools, other machinery, 
railroad equipment and heavy trucks. 
"Pending settlements are to follow the 
same liberal lines manifest in those al- 
ready concluded. Inasmuch as Latin 
America and other areas received mostly 
military equipment and in small amounts, 
only three sizable accounts remain. 

Russia: The Soviet Union was the sec- 
ond largest recipient of Lend-Lease, get- 
ting $11,141,000,000 worth by the end of 
1945. Reverse Lend-Lease totaled only 
$2,213,000, largely for repair or refueling 
of U.S. ships in Soviet ports. 

U.S. officials, working on settlement 
terms with the Russians, are taking into 
account the heavy Red war losses and 
devastation of Russian territory. The 
treatment of Britain indicates the major 
item in any Russian settlement will be 
payment for goods delivered after V-] 
Day. 

China: Lend-Lease shipments exceeded 
a billion dollars in value, but little re- 
payment is indicated. While China re- 
ceived more than 600 million dollars 
worth of the amount since V-J Day, the 
American view seems to be that this 
postwar expenditure was justified to 
expedite repatriation of Japanese forces, 
combat famine and get reconstruction 
started. 

Belgium: War's end showed 83 million 

dollars worth of U.S. aid exceeded by 
155 million dollars of reverse Lend-Lease 
from Belgium. However, the books are 
likely to balance in a revision which takes 
into account the large sums of money 
spent in a special U.S. military program 
for taking care of Belgian civilians behind 
combat lines while the war was on. 
{ The windup of Lend-Lease is bringing 
to a close a unique experiment in waging 
war and in helping to launch the peace. 
It ends a period of more than five years 
during which American industrial equip- 
ment and resources poured out to Allied 
nations, virtually without cost to them, for 
the global fight against the Axis. 

Looking ahead, the U.S. Congress 
counts on two beneficial results from the 
completion of the historic program: It 
should end the diversion from domestic 
markets of badly needed commodities or 
supplies now going abroad under a con- 
tinuation of wartime commitments, and it 
should accelerate the return to normal 
channels of international commerce, 
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European industry now begins to show the effects of 15 months of 
| mending, patching, scraping and pinching. 

Industrial production in Continental Europe slowly pushes higher. 
Progress toward prewar levels is spotty. Main problems still are scar- 
cities of raw materials, fuel and transport facilities. Main weakness 
is in the core--Germany. 

Present view of industrial activity shows this: 

Scandinavia is the bright spot. Sweden and Norway are at prewar 
levels of production. Denmark is nearing them. Finland, under a heavy 
yoke of reparations, still lags. 

The Low Countries are struggling upward. Belgium is reaching 
three quarters of prewar production. Holland needs raw materials and 
coal to feed her plants, shows good progress in rebuilding. 

France's industrial activity now is up to 80 per cent of prewar. 
If her remarkable increase in output of domestic coal could be matched 
by larger imports from the Ruhr, progress could be speeded. 

Italy needs financial assistance. Textile activity is encourag- 
ing, but over-all production is only about 45 per cent of prewar. 
Psychologically, the Italians are disturbed. 

















To the eastward, this is the situation..... 
Austria can make little headway until the reparations tangle with 
Russia is straightened out. 
Czechoslovakia's steel output is up almost 50 per cent since Jan- 
uary, but still is only 75 per cent of prewar. 
| In Hungary, industries run at 60 per cent of prewar activity. 
Greece, only at 40 per cent of prewar, is hampered by damage to 
railroads and port facilities. 














The hub of the European economy still is Germany..... 

German production is Balkanized. Apparently high in the Russian 
zone, it is only 26 per cent of capacity in the U.S. zone and about the 
same in the British. But things are humming in the French Zone. 

Europe's progress will be faltering as long as German production 
(particularly of coal) stays under wraps. Economic interdependence of 
Germany and perimeter nations must be faced. 

That's the reason that possible unification of several zones in 
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Germany is far more important, from the standpoint of world business, 
than Trieste and the other treaty problems at Paris. 


Program for dissolving German cartels hangs fire..... 

U. S. plans for breaking up these combines are still only plans. 

The British won't go along, have not even suggested changes in the 
American proposals. 

Impasse may reflect British reluctance to break up industrial 
giants standing between the North Sea and the "iron curtain." 

In British eyes, much depends on what is to be done in repara- 
tions, in unification of the British and U.S. zones in Germany. Cartels 
- are pawns in a bigger game. 

















The free traders won a crucial round last week..... 

Trade barriers are to be lowered an important notch by the United 
Nations' agreement to make German-owned patents freely available to 
all signatory countries. 

A patent isn't like a tariff wall which can be climbed. It gives 
the holder a legal monopoly for a specified number of years. Often it 
leads to exclusive pricing and marketing arrangements. So, the free 
traders say, it's important that countries confiscating German patents 
not hold them exclusively for use of their own nationals, 

Belgium likes the patent agreement least, may balk. Several 
European countries wanted to keep their German patents for a few years 
until they could use them in revamping their industrial plants. 

- All the German patents--100,000 of them--registered in the 
United Nations are covered by this agreement. 

France holds 50,000 of them; the U.S., 30,000; Holland, about 
10,000. Britain, Belgium and Norway hold most of the rest. 

Switzerland and Sweden will be brought into the scheme soon. 

German technological genius now will work for the many, not the 
few. And world trade can draw a freer breath. 























Technological advances peculiarly affect the Orient..... 

Silk is being replaced by nylon at a rapid rate. 

Artificial substitutes for pepper gained favor during the war. 

Quinine no longer rules as the sole antimalarial. 

Crude rubber is giving ground to synthetics. 

But each of these natural products has been an important export, 
an important gainer of foreign exchange for Oriental countries. Silk 
in China and Japan. Pepper in Sumatra and India. Quinine in the East 
Indies. Crude rubber in Southeast Asia. 

The march of the synthetics will force agricultural diversifi- 
cation, perhaps a new turn to manufacturing, in these countries. 

But switchovers will not be easy. Before they are tried, there 
will be price wars between producers of natural and synthetic products. 
European investments in crude rubber and quinine are large. 

The battle for survival in rubber is described on page 31. 
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RUBBER PRODUCERS 
GIRD FOR PRICE WAR 


Surplus to succeed present scarcity, 
with natural and synthetic products 
each able to supply demand alone 


The outlines of a coming conflict 
between producers of synthetic and 
natural rubber are beginning to appear. 

The present shortage of rubber 
in the world will last another full year, 
at least. But a surplus is on the way and 
it may lead to a price war that would 
have economic repercussions in many 
corners of the globe. 

Possibilities of the situation already 
are giving headaches to proponents of 
free trade, who are wondering how the 
interests involved can be protected with- 
out resorting to regulation and restric- 
tions. Some free traders suggest that 
eventually it may be necessary to let the 
two commodities battle it out in an open 
market, with survival going to the one 
better able to live in competition. 

So strong is the distant threat of com- 
petition from U. S. synthetic rubber that, 
in the new agreements for rubber pur- 
chasing in the second half of 1946, pro- 
ducers in the Far East were forced to 
accept smaller prices than they would 
have commanded otherwise in a period 
of rubber scarcity. 

Automobile owners in America will 
shoulder an additional burden of 30 
million dollars a year for tires under the 
new price of 23% cents a pound for 
natural rubber. Prior to July 1, the basic 
price for rubber at ports in the Far East 
was 20% cents a pound. 

The new figure is not unreasonably 
high in the light of price rises generally 
and the cost of getting the plantations 
back into production. Only the knowl- 
edge that U.S. capacity for manufacture 
of synthetics could supply much of the 
world market deterred the producers 
from demanding more. 

U.S. rubber consumption this year is 
expected to-approach a million tons, a 
peacetime record. Of that amount, 700,- 
000 tons will be synthetic rubber selling 
to manufacturers at 18% cents a pound. 
{| Synthetic rubber is given special con- 
sideration by U.S. authorities aside from 


its potentialities in international com- 
merce because needs of modern armies 
and air forces make rubber a strategic 
material high on the priority list for 
national security. 

The U.S. Government is determined 
that it shall not be caught short again 
as it was in 1942 when the sources of 
rubber in the Far East were overrun by 
Japanese troops. Therefore, national pol- 
icy calls for an annual production of 
synthetic rubber of at least 250,000 tons, 
with reserve plants held ready for oper- 
ation should the need arise. The goal is 
for increased efficiency in production 
that will make possible a price of less 
than 12 cents a pound. 

U. S. plants making synthetic rubber 
eventually are to be turned over to 
private operators. They will be kept go- 
ing, with Government help, if necessary, 
regardless of how cheap natural rubber 
may become. Other nations, Russia among 
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RUBBER—NATURE’S OWN . 


them, also have been developing, for 
security reasons, facilities for producing 
synthetics. As a result, it is estimated that 
world capacity of synthetic rubber by 
1950 will be close to 1% million tons, 
enough to satisfy all of the demand rea- 
sonably to be expected at that time. 
§ Natural rubber is a dominant influence 
in the economics of British Malaya, Cey- 
lon, the Dutch East Indies and French 
Indochina. Sales to the U. S. before the 
war provided dollars to buy American 
products. Loss of that market is one of 
the factors that must be considered by 
U. S. authorities in weighing a retreat 
from natural rubber. 

Production on the plantations is a high- 
cost operation, but the bulk of natural 
rubber is supplied by “small holders,” 
natives who perform most of the labor 
themselves and subsist on crops planted 
alongside the rubber trees. 

The Far East will approach prewar 
levels of production late next year and 
by 1950 also will be able to produce an 
annual crop estimated at 1% million tons. 
With such a large supply, growers of 
natural rubber could afford to sell at half 
the present rate, or even less. 
| Future troubles for the rubber industry 
will arrive when world capacity has 
reached a peak of 3 million tons, double 
the anticipated demand. Meanwhile, dis- 
cussions between interested nations may 
develop some means of sharing the mar- 
ket. Research to establish new uses may 
help. But, lacking outside influences, the 
basic fact remains that natural and syn- 
thetic rubber are headed for a funda- 
mental clash by the end of this decade. 





. AND MAN-MADE 
They’ll have to fight it out in an open market 
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HEN AUSTRIA CRASHED to defeat in 

\X World War I, a scholarly Socialist 
reassembled the pieces and prevented 
the baby Republic from drifting into the 
Soviet orbit. The same statesman, Dr. 
Karl Renner, now is trying to put the 
country together again after its fall in 
World War II, and again he is striving 
to keep Austria free from Russian dom- 
ination. 

Dr. Renner, Austria’s President, finds 
these tasks more difficult now than they 
were in 1919, but at the age of 75 he 
_is setting about them with aggressiveness 
and determination. 

‘The fragments of Austria this time 
are four zones, each occupied by an 
‘Allied power, and the partition is stran- 
gling the country’s weak economy. The 
‘four powers cannot agree on unification 
or peace terms, so Dr. Renner is trying 
to get the United Nations to act. The 
Allies cannot decide what to take away 
from Austrian industry as reparations, so 
the Renner Government is nationalizing 
industry anyway. This defiance, inci- 
dentally, has caused the Russian com- 
mand to arrest five Government officials 
for what it terms undesirable interfer- 
ence in the transfer of German assets to 
the U.S.S.R. 

Dr. Renner’s aggressiveness is coupled 
with a deeply rooted tenacity. His sturdy 
figure, large ears and rugged features 
all indicate the peasant stock of Moravia, 
from which he draws his stubbornness 
and fighting spirit. A white beard, white 
mustache and white hair fringing a bald 
head suggest the wisdom of age without 
its weakness. 

{ Political experience that the President 
brings to his task of rebuilding Austria 
began in 1907, when he was elected to 





President Karl Renner 
BORN: Dec. 14, 1870, in Dolni- 
Dunajovice, Moravia, Austria. 
EDUCATION: Doctor’s degree in 
law, University of Vienna. 


PROFESSION: Statesman, writer, 
scholar. 


POLITICAL CAREER: Deputy, 
Austrian National Assembly, 1907- 
1918; Chancellor, Austrian Repub- 
lic, 1918-1920; Foreign Minister, 
1919-1920; member, National As- 
sembly, 1922-1930; President, Na- 
tional Assembly, 19381-1933; 
Chancellor, Provisional Govern- 
ment, 1945; President since De- 
cember 1945. 
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RENNER: Thorn in Russia’s Side 





—Press Association 


AUSTRIA’S RENNER 
No Soviet puppet 


the National Assembly under the old 
Hapsburg Monarchy. He became a 
statesman in November 1918, when he 
organized a temporary Cabinet to ad- 
minister the newly proclaimed Republic. 

By outmaneuvering Communists who 
were trying to overthrow him in 1919, 
Renner probably saved Austria from hor- 
rors such as Hungary then was experi- 
encing under Béla Kun’s Red regime 
and the White Terror that followed. 
Austria's Government was stabilized with 
Dr. Renner as Chancellor, and in Sep- 
tember of that year he signed the treaty 
of St. Germain with the victorious Allied 
nations. 

An inland country isolated by customs 
barriers, Austria began to wither during 
the next decade. The 32,000 square miles 
of territory could not support the great 
city of Vienna, containing more than 
one third of the 7 million Austrians. Dr. 
Renner urged union with Germany as 
a solution, but this the Allies would not 
permit. 

Meanwhile, the country was splitting 
into bitterly opposed factions. Dr. Ren- 
ners Social Democrats, concentrated in 
Vienna, controlled the city and with 
municipal funds built workers’ housing 
centers that were models for the world. 
Reactionary leaders with Fascist ideas 
organized the impoverished peasants as 
the Christian Socialist Party. Eventually 
this political tension exploded. 

Dr. Renner not only saw the Republic 
die, but unintentionally furnished the 
means of killing it. In 1933, after a bitter 


dispute in the National Assembly, of 
which he was President, he resigned and 
his two deputies did likewise. Chancellor 
Engelbert Dollfuss, who was ambitious 
to impose a dictatorship with Italian 
support, discovered that only the Presi- 
dent and the two deputies had legal 
authority’ to reconvoke the Assembly. 
The Chancellor left the three posts va- 
cant and governed by decree. 

Dollfuss’ army shelled the Social Dem- 
ocrats out of their Vienna tenements 
early in 1934. Some were hanged, the 
Party was outlawed and the leaders were 
arrested. Dr. Renner was among those 
released later for lack of evidence. 

Politically ostracized, Dr. Renner re- 
tired to a cottage at Gloggnitz, about 40 
miles from Vienna, where he was kept 
under close surveillance but not mo- 
lested. During World War II, he studied 
physics and chemistry, composed poetry 
as a hobby. Some say he worked with 
O-5, the mysterious underground group 
in Austria that gave the Russian Army 
valuable assistance when it fought its 
way across the frontier. 

The. command of the Soviet Army 

found the old statesman at Gloggnitz in 
April of 1945, and a few days later he 
emerged as Chancellor of a provisional 
Government that the U.S. and Great 
Britain did not recognize. Dr.* Renner 
insists that he asked the Russian com- 
mand to obtain approval from Britain 
and the U.S. and thought this had been 
done before he organized the regime. 
4] As temporary Chancellor, Dr. Renner 
was anything but a Soviet puppet, what- 
ever may have been the circumstances 
in which he took office. An election held 
under his provisional Government re- 
turned the present National Assembly, 
in which the Communists hold three 
seats. Only one Communist is a member 
of the Cabinet that succeeded this pro- 
visional Administration. 

Austria now has, in fact, a strong and 
representative Government. Party divi- 
sions and friction remain, but the war 
and occupation have welded Socialists, 
Conservatives and Communists into a 
working coalition. 

q As President of the Republic, elected 
by the National Assembly, Dr. Renner’s 
immediate objectives now are to termi- 
nate the occupation and restore Austrian 
industry. In common with other leading 
Austrians, he believes the present sys- 
tem of divided occupation will destroy 
the country if it is continued much 
longer. Dr. Renner wants a treaty of 
peace that will restore Austria’s sover- 
eignty. If the Allied troops must remain, 
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he urges that supervision of his Govern- 
ment by the four military commands be 
terminated and replaced with super- 
vision by a civilian board under the 
United Nations. 

By its hasty nationalization of indus- 
try, the Renner Government hopes to 
save some of the industrial assets that 
Russia is claiming for reparations. These 


- include the Siemens-Schuckert Electrical 


Company, the Danube Steamship Com- 
pany, oil wells, refineries and the Krupp 
metal works. 

Protection and help from the United 
Nations is Austria’s only hope for the 


- future, in Dr. Renner’s opinion. He still 


. a 


is convinced that the nation cannot sur- 
vive if the Allies leave it isolated po- 
litically and economically as they did 
after World War I. And he fears that 
Austrian union with any adjoining coun- 
try would cause a profound disturbance 
in international politics. 

“| The future promises Dr. Renner little 
opportunity to resume his writing and 
study at the villa in the U.S. zone of 
occupation where he lives now in rigid 
simplicity. Even if the problems of re- 
covery are solved, he intends to keep 
busy until he is 90 years old, training 
another generation of statesmen and 
politicians. 


LOZOVSKY: Explains Soviet to the World 


ucH of what the world learns about 

Russia from now on will depend on 

a sharp-tongued Old Bolshevik named 
Solomon A. Lozovsky. 

A spade-bearded revolutionary, who 
rose from butcher boy to Deputy Foreign 
Minister, Lozovsky brought about a 
minor revolution in Soviet public rela- 
tions during the war by introducing the 
press conference, American style, for the 
first time in Russian history. His job was 
to explain Russia’s war effort to her Allies 
and to counter Nazi propaganda. He 
achieved a reputation for always telling 
the truth. 

Now, as the head of the Soviet In- 
formation Bureau, Lozovsky at 68 faces 
the more difficult task of explaining Soviet 
policies to a critical Western World. 

The Sovinformburo chief guides the 

Russian press, works closely with the 
official news agency Tass and controls 
the booming voice of Radio Moscow, the 
world’s biggest short-wave station, which 
beams Russia’s views abroad. 
§ Key post. Until the death last year of 
Alexander Shcherbakov, the Sovinform- 
buro was headed by a member of the 
Politburo, Russia’s supercabinet. Lozov- 
sky, though not a member of this body, 
will take his instructions from it. His 
staff has access to all information in 
Russia. 

As Deputy Director of the Sovinform- 
buro during the war, Lozovsky gave for- 
eign correspondents their first opportu- 
nity to talk regularly with an important 
Soviet official. He rarely refused an an- 
swer or closed off a subject with a “Yes” 
or “No” reply. He usually gave carefully 
worded responses. 

Sometimes, Lozovsky is as elusive as 
a skillful fencer, but reporters say he 
never lies. A journalist once himself, 


the Soviet spokesman proved adept at 
parrying difficult questions. He took par- 
ticular delight during the war in swift 
rapier-thrusts at Nazi claims. 

When the Nazis charged the Russians 
with seeking bases in the Dardanelles, 
Lozovsky sarcastically replied that was 


“as much like truth as Goebbels is like 
Apollo.” He once ridiculed German cas- 
ualty figures by suggesting that the Nazis 
incorporate a new category in their com- 
munique called “Slightly Killed.” 
{Youth and revolution. The son of a 
schoolteacher, Lozovsky was born in 
1878 as Solomon Abramovitch Dridzo. 
His present name was his underground 
alias, adapted from the city of Lozovaya, 
where he carried out his first important 
Bolshevik assignment as an agitator and 
trade-union organizer. 

Lozovsky went to work at the age of 
eight to help support his family. He 
peddled matches and lemons, worked as 
a butcher’s boy and as a blacksmith’s 
helper. Called up for military service in 
1899, he was sent to Kazan in Soviet 
Asia. There, he came into contact with the 
revolutionary ferment that was sweeping 
Czarist Russia. Two years later, he joined 
the Social Democratic Party and became 
a member of the Bolshevik faction. 

Lozovsky’s underground activities took 
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him to St. Petersburg. ‘ihere, in 1903, 
he was arrested by the Okhrana, the 
Czarist secret police. Exiled to Kazan, 
he escaped police vigilance in 1905, 
sneaked into Finland and took part in 
the important Bolshevik conference at 
Tammerfors that laid the ground for the 
Revolution of 1905. 

In that Revolution, young Lozovsky 
helped lead the uprising of Kazan work- 
ers. Arrested, he was released in three 
weeks for lack of evidence. The next 
year, he was arrested in St. Petersburg. 
He escaped after three days and fled to 
Kharkov. Arrested again, he escaped 
once more. This time, he remained in 
hiding and finally fled to Paris. 

{ Old Bolshevik. In Paris, the young 
revolutionary met Nicolai Lenin who 
convinced him that he ought to continue 
his Bolshevik activities. Lozovsky con- 
tributed articles to the radical press, 
wrote pamphlets and became a leader 
of the hatters and bakers unions. He re- 
turned to Russia in June 1917 and be- 


came secretary of the Trade Union 
Council. 
Controversy split the Communist 


Party in the autumn of 1917, after the 
Bolsheviks seized power. Lozovsky sided 
against Lenin in a demand for a coalition 
government of all Socialists instead of a 
one-party regime. He was expelled from 
the party in January 1918, but was re- 
admitted the following year. In 1944, 
he was decorated with the Order of 
Lenin for “successful fulfillment of Gov- 
ernment instructions.” 

Lozovsky’s long residence abroad and 
his knowledge of French, German, Eng- 
lish and Spanish made him a valuable 
asset in the middle 30s when Russia 
emerged from isolation and joined the 
League of Nations. The trade-union chief- 
tain was appointed to an important post 
in the Foreign Office and subsequently 
became one of five Deputy Foreign 
Ministers. Last February, he was elected 
to the Soviet Parliament. 

The grey bearded chief of information 
wears his black hair long, pushed back 
straight from a high forehead. His dark 
eyes, set in deep sockets, flash with 
humor over a bushy mustache. His man- 
ner is suave and polished. 

During the war, Lozovsky went on 
the air himself as the “chost voice” which 
interrupted Nazi broadcasts with sarcastic 
remarks. Later, he used letters found on 
the bodies of German soldiers to broad- 
cast personal messages to their families. 
Often he injected satirical phrases and 
mimicked speeches by Hitler. | 

A shy man for all his microphone 
antics, the new Soviet information chief 
may stay in the background now that 
the war is over. Other voices will con- 
tinue to tell Russia's views to the world 
through the domestic press, the Tass 
cables and Radio Moscow broadcasts. 
But behind them all will be the hand 
of Solomon Lozovsky. 
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Life Around the World 


Japanese defendants doze and doodle 


through trial in dismal 


TOKYO 

HE WAR MINISTRY, a gloomy building 

perched atop a hill in Tokyo’s Ichi- 
gaya ward, is where Japan’s war lords 
laid plans to conquer Asia—and perhaps 
the world. No doubt it was in one of the 
rooms of this massive building that the 
Manchurian plot of aggression was 
hatched. Possibly the scheme for the 
attack on Pearl Harbor was first con- 
ceived behind the formidable walls of 
the War Ministry. 

Today a new drama is unfolding in the 
big building on the hill. The men who 
led Japan into war and to defeat and 
who are accused of committing crimes 
against peace and humanity are now on 
trial there for their lives. 

The War Ministry today is the scene 
of the International Military Tribunal 
for the Far East. The great auditorium, 
where Japan’s military leaders once 
gathered to discuss the progress of cam- 
paigns in China, the Philippines, and 
Malaya, today is the courtroom. The 
hundreds of offices from where, up to a 
year ago, generals and colonels and their 
underlings guided the Japanese Army, 
now house the prosecutors who seek to 
send some of those same generals to the 
gallows, and the defense attorneys fight- 
ing to prove their innocence. 

Whoever selected the War Ministry 
for the trials must have possessed a fine 
sense of irony. 

The job of converting the building 
from a War Ministry to a court of in- 
ternational justice began late in January. 
The building was rundown and filthy. 
The auditorium discouraged even the 
rats that scurried about the building. 
And the furnishings were wrecked. 

American officers were told they were 
free to seize any furniture needed. A 


colonel with two men promptly visited 


the Diet building with its plush seats 
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Ministry of War 


and elegant desks. The Diet custodians 
were horrified. 

The colonel marched into the House 
of Peers, examined the Imperial throne, 
nodded, and commented: “That should 
do for the President of the Tribunal.” 
The custodians nearly collapsed. 

The colonel then put the finger on 
other furniture in the peers’ offices. When 
they reached the Premier's office, the 
guides desperately tried to dissuade them 
from entering. But the colonel silenced 
them, walked in and smiled gleefully 
when he spotted the Premiers up- 
holstered furniture and magnificent desk. 

Japanese officials, who. by then had 
joined the procession, threw up their 
hands in horror. They protested and 
pleaded. The colonel, in effect, replied: 
“Okay, we'll make a deal. If you can 
produce furniture as good as this within 
24 hours we won't touch this stuff.” The 
following morning truckload after truck- 
load of expensive furniture arrived at 
the War Ministry. The furniture problem 
was solved. 

The auditorium had to be cleaned, 
redecorated and rebuilt. Crews of paint- 
ers were put to work around the clock. 
By the time the painting was finished, 
the crew in charge of conversion had 
built an imposing courtroom, replete 
with kleig lights for the newsreel cameras, 
a complex system of wiring to facilitate 
translation, and a display of flags of 
the 11 nations represented in the Tri- 
bunal. 

The only thing missing was air condi- 
tioning. No one noticed that last March, 
but everyone feels it now—so much so 
that Sir William Webb, caustic President 
cf the Tribunal, adjourned court for 
three days recently because the place 
was unbearably hot. 

The actual mechanics of running these 
trials are in themselves a tremendous 








job. Take, for example, the problem of 
language. All testimony and documents 
must be presented in both English and 
Japanese. In addition, a running recital 
must be given in Russian over the mon- 
itoring system for the Russian judge. 

Here's what happens, for instance, 
when a Japanese witness is on the stand. 
The witness box is equipped with a red 
light. The defense attorney cross-exam- 
ining him stands behind a_ speaker’s 
stand, also equipped with a red light. 
The attorney asks a question. When 
he finishes, the red lights flash on, 
indicating that the translation will be 
given. The lights remain on while the 
official translator repeats the question 
in English. 

Meanwhile, a Russian woman is trans- 
lating the question into Russian for the 
Soviet judge, who follows the proceedings 
through earphones. When the translator 
is finished, the red light is switched off, 
the witness gives his answer, and the 
whole complex procedure is repeated. 

Frequently, another voice cuts in 
through the loud-speaker to correct an 
error in translation—which is a_ tricky 
business at best. And, when either 
prosecution or defense challenges the 
accuracy of a translation, the dispute 
is submitted to an arbitration board con- 
sisting of three experts on languages. 

Every word spoken at the trial is taken 
down by court reporters, 11 Americans, 
and 20 Japanese borrowed from the Diet. 
They work in teams of two in half-hour 
stretches. As soon as they finish a grind 
in court they go to their offices to tran- 
scribe their notes. 

Even before a day’s session is finished, 
the staff of the Tribunal’s Secretariat 
begins mimeographing the official record 
in English, and printers begin setting 
type for copies in Japanese. Often the 
staff works far into the night so the judges 
may have copies of the record in time 
to study the testimony before the follow- 
ing day’s session. The record runs to 
about 100 typewritten pages a day. 
Since the trial started, the testimony has 
covered more than 2,500 typewritten 
pages. And before the case finally is 
completed, the court records, stacked 
end to end, will give Mount Fuji some 
hefty competition for altitude. 

The defendants sit in a boxed-off sec- 
tion facing the judges. There were 28 
when the trial started. Since then, former 
Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka has 
died, and Dr. Shumei Okawa has been 
confined to a hospital. The 26 still on 
hand. to defend themselves are guarded 
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by white-helmeted MP’s who are armed 
with clubs and pistols, and who stand 
uncomfortably at parade rest. 

General Hideki Tojo, wartime Premier, 
is star of the show. Ear-phones clamped 
over his ears, he sits stifly, arms folded, 
listening intently with a dead-pan ex- 
pression. The other defendants doodle or 
doze or follow the testimony gravely. 
But none betrays any sign of fear of 
the hangman’s noose that may well be 
his fate. 

Above them and to their left are the 
Japanese spectators. Here is the real 
drama. Day after day, without fail, the 
wives and daughters and sons of these 
men accused of crimes against humanity 
are there. Tojo’s beautiful daughter has 
yet to miss a day. Her eyes have a 
tendency to turn to her father whenever 
his name is mentioned. But Tojo seldom 
shifts his fixed gaze at a spot just below 
Sir William’s place on the bench. To 
the 60 Japanese who fill the gallery every 
day there is nothing boring about the 
proceedings below. 





Despite the gravity of the occasion, 
the awful monotony is sometimes broken 
by a bit of comic relief. Classic now is 
the incident of the court Marshal who 
gravely adjourned the court recently 
with the announcement: “For the benefit 
of Americans present . . . Louis won over 
Conn by a knockout in the eighth. Court 
is now adjourned.” 

J. F. 


Taxco, city of silver, tin and tourists, 
takes a great interest in U. S. Congress 


TAXCO (MEXICO) 
— MEXICO CITY, you must drive 
three hours along hairpin mountain 
curves to visit Taxco. Once here, Ameri- 
cans usually (1) sniff the sun-warmed 
air, (2) gaze at the red-tiled roofs 
sprawled along the green mountainside, 
(3) say “I wouldn’t mind building a 
place here: some day.” 

Those who do return to build need 
no architect. By law, their home must be 
a reasonable facsimile of all the others 
in Taxco: Ranchero style, low, rambling 
white walls, red-tiled roof. The State of 
Guerrero is proud of the town’s three- 
centuries-old face and won't have any 
contractor lifting it. 

World travelers say they have seen 
sunny, sleepy Taxco somewhere before— 
maybe in Provence or rural Italy. If the 
place looks more like 17th century Europe 
than modern Mexico, it is because after 
the Spanish conquerors built it, Taxco 
was almost forgotten for a few hundred 
years. Only the other day—historically 
speaking—the new highway going down to 
Acapulco brought the first prying visitors. 

Now artists come and paint the clusters 
of red roofs, which look as if any minute 
they may tumble over one another down 
Taxco’s mountainside. Tourists also come, 
sigh, “How quaint,” and buy the artists’ 
pictures. 

On the surface, Taxco is a memory of 
Mexico's colonial past. Modern folk pay 
$10 to $20 a night (double room, Ameri- 
can plan) to vacation here and imagine 
themselves drifting into yesterday. 


But beneath the surface is the Taxco 
which was here before the tourists—a 
labyrinth of channels, shafts and borings 
in the earth. The Spaniards didn’t build 
the town to enjoy che mountain sunshine. 
There’s silver in them-thar hills, and the 
mining folk of Taxco have their own way 
of valuing things. Let the tourists dream 
of pretty yesterdays; the plateros would 
rather know what the U.S. does about 
silver prices. 

Senator McCarran may not know it, 
but his name is a household word down 
here in the mountains of Guerrero be- 
cause of his fight for higher silver prices. 
What’s good for Nevada, U.S. A., often 
has been good news also for the miners 
of Taxco. 

One day last spring, the diggers, bent 
over lanterns in their underground shafts, 
scanned happy headlines: “U.S. Senate 
Boosts Silver to 90.3 Cents.” Weeks later, 
more solemn news arrived in Taxco: The 
House of Representatives had rejected 
the rise. Uncle Sam would continue to 
pay 71.111 cents an ounce—no more. 

But all the postwar world is short of 
silver for its industries and Mexico is the 
world’s largest producer. So Taxco and 
the other silver-mining towns felt only 
justified when still another piece of news 
came from Washington: Congress had 
agreed on 90.5 cents per ounce. Even so, 
mine Owners—some of them—are hoard- 
ing, hoping the world price will jump 
as high as $1.05 an ounce. 

In the workers’ cantinas on the edge of 
Taxco, the boys in overalls gulp their 


tequila and argue this riddle: Is silver 
a piece of change or a decoration for 
milady’s wrist? Right now, Taxco is find- 
ing it more profitable to channel the 
white metal, not into currency, but into 
bracelets, charms, liqueur glasses and 
cigarette holders. 

Like the man who builds a better 
mousetrap, Taxco artisans make such 
fancy goods that people brave the high- 
way's hairpin turns to come and buy. 

Here on the corner of the cobbled 
main street is a German-owned jewelry 
shop. Down the way, another is run by 
two Mexican spinsters. Over there, facing 
the cathedral, is a store which a young 
American with empty pockets and a head 
full of designs built into a million-dollar 
business. 

In Taxco, the customer is right. Silver 
hummingbirds are popular, and a few 
dollars buys a set of shiny buttons for 
a dress. Those who call themselves con- 
noisseurs pass up these die-cast items 
and hunt for really handmade works— 
perhaps a massive ashtray embossed with 
Aztec-style serpents, or possibly an in- 
tricate belt buckle, your initials cleverly 
engraved by an Indian craftsman while 
you wait. 

All that glitters in Taxco is not silver. 
In the town’s substrata, as in the town’s 
shops, tin is a first cousin. Many a visitor 
with only a few dollars to spend carts 
home a collection of lanterns, candle- 
sticks and beer steins hand-fashioned of 
the lowlier metal. 

As for the silver miner, tourists rarely 
get to see the miners. The platero goes 
underground before the folk in the smart 
hotels are up from bed. He emerges sal- 
low-faced at dusk. Once a year he dresses 
up for the Silver Miners Ball, which 
attracts the cream of capital society. 

Although Americans don't get to meet 
him, the hard-working silver miner has 
certain interests in common with them. 
He has never seen an economics book, 
but he can talk for five minutes straight 
about the importance of silver-based cur- 
rency. William Jennings Bryan is more 
than a name in a history book to him. 

R. A. Y¥. 
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EXPOSING THE NAZI CONSPIRACY 


Concluding section of text of Justice Jackson’s statement 


(Following is the second part of the concluding address 
made by U. S. Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson, 
chief American prosecutor, before the International Mili- 
tary tribunal trying the major Nazis for war crimes at 
Niirnberg. The first part was printed in our issue of Au- 
gust 8.) 


£ iow SAME PURPOSE [sending innocent thousands to con- 
centration camps to eliminate any possible opponents of 
the Nazis was dominant in the persecution of the Jews. In 
the beginning, fanaticism and political opportunism played a 
principal part, for anti-Semitism and its allied scapegoat 
mythology was a vehicle on which the Nazis rode to power. 
It was for this reason that the filthy Streicher and the blasphe- 
mous Rosenberg were welcomed to a place at Party rallies 
and made leaders and officials of the State or Party. 

But the Nazis soon regarded the Jews as foremost amongst the 
opposition to the police state with which they planned to put 
forward their plans of military aggression. Fear of their paci- 
fism and their opposition to strident nationalism was given as 
the reason that the Jews had to be driven from the political 
and economic life of Germany. 

Accordingly, they were transported like cattle to the con- 
centration camps, where they were utilized as a source of 
forced labor for war purposes. 

At a meeting held on 12 November 1938, two days after the 
violent anti-Jewish pogroms instigated by Goebbels and car- 
‘ried out by the Party Leadership Corps and the SA, the 
program for the elimination of the Jews from the German 
economy was mapped out by Goering, Funk, Heydrich, Goeb- 
bels, and other top Nazis. The measures adopted included 
confinement of the Jews in ghettos, cutting off their food 
supply, “aryanizing” their shops, and restricting their freedom 
of movement. 

Here another purpose behind the Jewish persecutions crept 
in, for it was the wholesale confiscation of their property 
which helped finance German rearmament. Although Schacht’s 
plan to have foreign money ransom the entire race within 
Germany was not adopted, the Jews were stripped to the point 
where Goering was able to advise the Reich Defense Council 
that the critical situation of the Reich exchequer, due to re- 
armament, had been relieved “through the billion Reichsmark 
fine imposed on Jewry, and through profits accrued to the 
Reich in the aryanization of Jewish enterprises.” 

A glance over the dock will show that, despite quarrels 
among themselves, each defendant played a part which fitted 
in with every other, and that all advanced the common 
plan. It contradicts experience that men of such diverse back- 
grounds and talents should so forward each other's aims by 
coincidence. 

The large and varied role of Goering was half militarist and 
half gangster. He stuck a pudgy finger in every pie. He used 
his SA muscle-men to help bring the gang into power. In order 
to entrench that power he contrived to have the Reichstag 
burned, established the Gestapo, and created the concentration 
camps. He was equally adept at massacring opponents and at 
framing scandals to get rid of stubborn generals. He built up 
the Luftwaffe and hurled it at his defenseless neighbors. He 
was among the foremost in harrying the Jews out of the land. 
By mobilizing the total economic resources of Germany he 
made possible the waging of the war which he had taken a 
large part in planning. He was, next to Hitler, the man who 
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tied the activities of all the defendants together in a com- 
mon effort. 

The parts played by the other defendants, although less 
comprehensive and less spectacular than that of the Reichs- 
marshal, were nevertheless integral and necessary contribu- 
tions to the joint undertaking, without any one of which the 
success of the common enterprise would have been in jeopardy. 
There are many specific deeds of which these men have been 
proven guilty. 


No purpose would be served—nor indeed is time available— 


to review all the crimes which the evidence has charged up to 
their names. Nevertheless, in viewing the conspiracy as a 
whole and as an operating mechanism it may be well to recall 
briefly the outstanding services which each of the men in the 
dock rendered to the common cause. 

The zealot Hess, before succumbing to wanderlust, was 
the engineer tending the Party machinery, passing orders and 
propaganda down to the Leadership Corps, supervising every 
aspect of Party activities, and maintaining the organization 
as a loyal and ready instrument of power. When apprehensions 
abroad threatened the success of the Nazi scheme for con- 
quest, it was the duplicitous Ribbentrop, the salesman of 
deception, who was detailed to pour wine on the troubled 


_ waters of suspicion by preaching the gospel of limited and 


peaceful intentions. Keitel, weak and willing tool, delivered 
the armed forces, the instrument of aggression, over to the 
Party and directed them in executing its felonous designs. 

Kaltenbrunner, the grand inquisitor, took up the bloody 
mantle of Heydrich to stifle opposition and terrorize com- 
pliance, and buttressed the power of National Socialism on 
a foundation of guiltless corpses. It was Rosenberg, the in- 
tellectual high priest of the “master race”, who provided the 
doctrine of hatred which gave the impetus for the annihilation 
of Jewry, and put his infidel theories into practice against the 
eastern occupied territories. His wooly philosophy also added 
boredom to the long list of Nazi atrocities. 

The fanatical Frank, who solidified Nazi control by estab- 
lishing the new order of authority without law, so that the will 
of the Party was the only test of legality, proceeded to export 
his lawlessness to Poland, which he governed with the lash of 
Caesar and whose population he reduced to sorrowing rem- 
nants. Frick, the ruthless organizer, helped the Party to 
seize power, supervised the police agencies to insure that it 
stayed in power, and chained the economy of Bohemia and 
Moravia to the German war machine. 

Streicher, the venomous vulgarian, manufactured and 
distributed obscene racial libels which incited the populace 
to accept and assist the progressively savage operations of 
“race purification”. As Minister of Economics Funk acceler- 
ated the pace of rearmament, and as Reichsbank president 
banked for the SS the gold teeth fillings of concentration camp 
victims—probably the most ghoulish collateral in banking 
history. It was Schacht, the facade of starched respectabil- 
ity, who in the early days provided the window dressing, the 
bait for the hesitant, and whose wizardry later made it possible 
for Hitler to finance the colossal rearmament program, and to 
do it secretly. 

Doenitz, Hitler’s legatee of defeat, promoted the success 
of the Nazi aggressions by instructing his pack of submarine 
killers to conduct warfare at sca with the illegal ferocity of the 
jungle. Raeder, the political admiral, stealthily built up the 
German navy in defiance of the Versailles Treaty, and then put 
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—Press Associaiicn 
PROSECUTOR JACKSON MAKES HIS SUMMATION 
“The attack on world peace was deliberately planned” 


it to use in a series of aggressions which he had taken a large 
part in planning. Von Schirach, poisoner of a generation, 
initiated the German youth in Nazi doctrine, trained them in 
legions for service in the SS and Wehrmacht, and delivered 
them up to the Party as fanatic, unquestioning executors of 
its will. 

Sauckel, the greatest and cruelest slaver since the Phar- 
aohs of Egypt, produced desperately needed manpower by 
driving foreign peoples into the land of bondage on a scale 
unknown even in the ancient days of tyranny in the kingdom 
of the Nile. Jodl, betrayer of the traditions of his profession, 
led the Wehrmacht in violating its own code of military honor 
in order to carry out the barbarous aims of Nazi policy. Von 
Papen, pious agent of an infidel regime, held the stirrup 
while Hitler vaulted into the saddle, lubricated the Austrian 
annexation, and devoted his diplomatic cunning to the service 
of Nazi objectives abroad. 

Seyss-Inquart, spearhead of the Austrian fifth-column, 
took over the government of his own country only to make a 
present of it to Hitler, and then, moving north, brought terror 
and oppression to the Netherlands and pillaged its economy 
for the benefit of the German juggernaut. Von Neurath, 
the old-school diplomat, who cast the pearls of his experience 
before Nazis, guided Nazi diplomacy in the early years, 
soothed the fears of prospective victims, and as Reich Protector 
of Bohemia and Moravia, strengthened the German position 
for the coming attack on Poland. 

Speer, as Minister of Armaments and War Production, 
joined in planning and executing the program to dragoon 
prisoners of war and foreign workers into German war indus- 
tries, which waxed in output while the laborers waned in 
starvation. Fritzsche, radio propaganda chief, by manipu- 
lation of the truth goaded German public opinion into frenzied 
support of the regime and anesthetized the independent judg- 
ment of the population so that they did without question their 
masters bidding. 

And Borman, who has not accepted our invitation to this 
reunion, sat at the throttle of the vast and powerful engine 
of the Party, guiding it in the ruthless execution of Nazi poli- 





cies, from the scourging of the Christian Ciiurch to the lynch- 
ing of captive Allied airmen. 

The activities of all these defendants, despite their varied 
backgrounds and talents, were joined with the efforts of other 
conspirators not now in the dock, who played still other essen- 
tial roles. They blend together into one consistent and militant 
pattern animated by a common objective to reshape the map 
of Europe by force of arms. 

Some of these defendants were ardent members of the Nazi 
movement from its birth. Others, less fanatical, joined the 
common enterprise later, after successes had made participa- 
tion attractive by the promise of rewards. This group of latter- 
day converts remedied a crucial defect in the ranks of the 
original true believers, for as Dr. Seimers has painted out in 
his summation: 

“ ,.. There were no specialists among the National 
Socialists for the particular tasks. Most of the National 
Socialist collaborators did not previously follow a trade 
requiring technical education.” 

It was the fatal weakness of the early Nazi band that it 
lacked technical competence. It could not from among its 
own ranks make up a government capable of carrying out all 
the projects necessary to realize its aims. Therein lies the 
special crime and betrayal of men like Schacht and von 
Neurath, Speer and von Papen, Raeder and Doenitz, Keitel 
and Jodl. It is doubtful whether the Nazi master plan could 
have succeeded without their specialized intelligence which 
they so willingly put at its command. They did so with knowl- 
edge of its announced aims and methods, and continued their 
services after practice had confirmed the direction in which 
they were tending. Their superiority to the average run of 
Nazi mediocrity is not their excuse. It is their condemnation. 

The dominant fact which stands out from all the thousands 
of pages of the record of this trial is that the central crime 
of the whole group of Nazi crimes—the attack on the peace of 
the world—was clearly and deliberately planned. The begin- 
ning of these wars of aggression was not an unprepared and 
spontaneous springing to arms by a population excited by 
some current indignation. A week before the invasion of 
Poland Hitler told his military commanders: 

“I shall give a propagandist cause for starting war— 
never mind whether it be plausible or not. The victor 
shall not be asked later on whether we told the truth or 
not. In starting and making a war, not the right is what 
matters, but victory.” 

The propagandist incident was duly provided by dressing 
concentration camp inmates in Polish uniforms, in order to 
create the appearance of a Polish attack on a German frontier 
radio station. The plan to occupy Belgium, Holland, and 
Luxembourg first appeared as early as August 1938 in con- 
nection with the plan for attack on Czechoslovakia. The inten- 
tion ta attack became a program in May 1939, when Hitler 
told his commanders that 

“The Dutch and Belgian air bases must be occupied 
by armed forces. Declarations of neutrality must be 
ignored.” 

Thus, the follow-up wars were planned before the first was 
launched. These were the most carefully plotted wars in all 
history. Scarcely a step in their terrifying succession and 
progress failed to move according to the master blueprint or 
the subsidiary schedules and timetables until long after the 
crimes of aggression were consummated. 

Nor were the war crimes and the crimes against humanity 
unplanned, isolated, or spontaneous offenses. Aside from our 
undeniable evidence of their plotting, it is sufficient to ask 
whether six million people could be separated from the popu- 
lation of several nations on the basis of their blood and birth, 
could be destroyed and their bodies disposed of, except that 
the operation fitted into the general scheme of government. 

Could the enslavement of five millions of laborers, their 
impressment into service, their transportation to Germany, 
their allocation to work where they would be most useful, 
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their maintenance, if slow starvation can be called mainte- 
nance, and their guarding have been accomplished if it did not 
fit into the common plan? Could hundreds of concentration 
camps located throughout Germany, built to accommodate 
hundreds of thousands of victims, and each requiring labor 
and materials for construction, manpower to operate and 
supervise, and close gearing into the economy—could such 
efforts have been expended under German autocracy if they 
had not suited the plan? Has the Teutonic passion for organi- 
zation become famous for its toleration of non-conforming 
activity? 

Each part of the plan fitted into every other. The slave 
labor program meshed with the needs of industry and agricul- 
ture, and these in turn synchronized with the military machine. 
The elaborate propaganda apparatus geared with the program 
to dominate the people and incite them to a war their sons 
would have to fight. The armament industries were fed by the 
concentration camps. The concentration camps were fed by 
the Gestapo. The Gestapo was fed by the spy system of the 
Nazi Party. 

Nothing was permitted under the Nazi iron rule that was 
not in accordance with the program. Everything of conse- 
quence that took place in this regimented society was but a 
manifestation of a premeditated and unfolding purpose to 
secure the Nazi state a place in the sun by casting all others 
into darkness. 


Common Defenses Against the Charge of 
Common Responsibility 


The defendants meet this overwhelming case, some by 
admitting a limited responsibility, some by putting the blame 
on others, and some by taking the position, in effect, that while 
there have been enormous crimes there are no criminals. 
Time will not permit me to examine each individual and pecu- 
liar defense, but there are certain lines of defense common to 
sO many cases that they deserve some consideration. 

Counsel for many of the defendants seek to dismiss the 
conspiracy or common planning charge on the ground that 
the pattern of the Nazi plan does not fit the concept of con- 
spiracy applicable in German law to the plotting of a highway 
robbery or a burglary. Their concept of conspiracy is in the 
terms of a stealthy meeting in the dead of night, in a secluded 
hideout, in which a group of felons plot every detail of a 
specific crime. 

The Charter forestalls resort to such parochial and narrow 
concepts of conspiracy taken from local law by using the addi- 
tional and non-technical term, “common plan.” Omitting en- 
tirely the alternative term of “conspiracy”, the Charter reads 
that “leaders, organizers, instigators, and accomplices partici- 
pating in the formulation or execution of a common plan to 
commit” any of the described crimes “are responsible for all 
acts performed by any persons in execution of such plan.” 

The Charter concept of a common plan really represents the 
conspiracy principle in an international context. A common 
plan or conspiracy to seize the machinery of a state, to commit 
crimes against the peace of the world, to blot a race out of 
existence, to enslave millions, and to subjugate and loot whole 
nations cannot be thought of in the same terms as the plotting 
of petty crimes, although the same underlying principles are 
applicable. 

Little gangsters may plan which will carry a pistol and 
which a stiletto, who will approach a victim from the front 
and who from behind, and where they will waylay him. But 
in planning a war the pistol becomes a Wehrmacht, the stiletto 
a Luftwaffe. Where to strike is not a choice of dark alleys, but 
a matter of world geography. The operation involves the 
manipulation of public opinion, the law of the state, the police 
power, industry, and finance. The baits and bluffs must be 
translated into a nation’s foreign policy. 

Likewise, the degree of stealth which points to a guilty 
purpose in a conspiracy will depend upon its object. The 
clandestine preparations of a state against international society, 
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although camouflaged to those abroad, might be quite open 
and notorious among its own people. But stealth is not an 
essential ingredient of such planning. Parts of the common 
plan may be proclaimed from the housetops, as anti-Semitism 
was, and parts of it kept undercover, as rearmament for a 
long time was. It is a matter of strategy how much of the 
preparation shall be made public, as was Goering’s announce- 
ment in 1935 of the creation of an air force, and how much 
shall be kept covert, as in the case of the Nazis’ use of shovels 
to teach “labor corps” the manual of arms. The forms of this 
grand type of conspiracy are amorphous, the means are op- 
portunistic, and neither can divert the law from getting at the 
substance of things. 

The defendants contend, however, that there could be no 
conspiracy involving aggressive war because (1) none of the 
Nazis wanted war; (2) rearmament was only intended to 
provide the strength to make Germany’s voice heard in the 
family of nations; and (3) the wars were not in fact aggressive 
wars but were defensive against a “Bolshevik menace.” 

When we analyze the argument that the Nazis did not want 


war it comes down, in substance, to this: “The record looks: 
bad indeed—objectively—but when you consider the state of | 


my mind—subjectively I hated war. I knew the horrors of war. 
I wanted peace.” I am not so sure of this. I am even less willing 
to accept Goering’s description of the General Staff as pacifist. 
However, it will not injure our case to admit that as an abstract 
proposition none of these defendants liked war. 

But they wanted things which they knew they could not get 
without war. They wanted their neighbors’ lands and goods. 
Their philosophy seems to be that if the neighbors would not 
acquiesce, then they are the aggressors and are to blame for 
the war. The fact is, however, that war never became terrible 
to the Nazis until it came home to them, until it exposed their 
deceptive assurances to the German people that German 
cities, like the ruined one in which we meet, would be invul- 
nerable. From then on war was terrible. 

But again the defendants claim, “To be sure we were build- 
ing guns. But not to shoot. They were only to give us weight 
in negotiating.” At its best this argument amounts to a con- 
tention that the military forces were intended for blackmail, 
not for battle. 

The threat of military invasion which forced the Austrian 
Anschluss, the threats which preceded Munich, and Goering’s 
threat to bomb the beautiful city of Prague if the President 
of Czechoslovakia did not consent to the Protectorate, are 
examples of what the defendants have in mind when they talk 
of arming to back negotiation. 

But from the very nature of German demands, the day was 
bound to come when some country would refuse to buy its 
peace, would refuse to pay Dane-geld,— 

“For the end of that game is oppression, and shame, 

And the nation that plays it is lost.” 

Did these defendants then intend to withdraw German de- 
mands, or was Germany to enforce them and manipulate 
propaganda so as to place the blame for the war on the nation 
so unreasonable as to resist? Events have answered that 
question, and documents such as Admiral Carl’s memorandum, 
earlier quoted, leave no doubt that the events occurred as 
anticipated. 

But some of the defendants argue that the wars were not 
aggressive and were only intended to protect Germany against 
some eventual danger from the “menace of Communism”, 
which was something of an obsession with many Nazis. 

At the outset this argument of self-defense falls because it 
completely ignores this damning combination of facts clearly 
established in the record: first, the enormous and rapid Ger- 
man preparations for war; second, the repeatedly avowed 
intentions of the German leaders to attack, which I have 
previously cited; and third, the fact that a series of wars 
occurred in which German forces struck the first blows, with- 
out warning, across the borders of other nations. 

Even if it could be shown—which it cannot be—that the 
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Russian war was really defensive, such is demonstrably not 
the case with those wars which preceded it. 

It may also be pointed out that even those who would have 
you believe that Germany was menaced by Communism also 
compete with each other in describing their opposition to the 
disastrous Russian venture. Is it reasonable that they would 
have opposed that war if it were undertaken in good faith 
self-defense? 

The frivolous character of the self-defense theory on the facts 
it is sought to compensate, as advocates often do, by resort 
to a theory of law. Dr. Jahrreiss, in his scholarly argument 
for the defense, rightly points out that no treaty provision and 
no principle of law denied Germany, as a sovereign nation, the 
right of self-defense. He follows with the assertion, for which 
there is authority in classic International Law, that 

“,.. every state is alone judge of whether in a given 
case it is waging a war of self-defense.” 

It is not necessary to examine the validity of an abstract 
principle which does not apply to the facts of our case. I do 
not doubt that if a nation arrived at a judgment that it must 
resort to war in self-defense, because of conditions affording 
reasonable grounds for such an honest judgment, any Tribunal 
would accord it great and perhaps conclusive weight, even if 
later events proved that judgment mistaken. 

But the facts in this case call for no such deference to 
honest judgment because no such judgment was even pre- 
tended, much less honestly made. 

In all the documents which disclose the planning and ration- 
alization of these attacks, not one sentence has been or can 
be cited to show a good faith fear of attack. It may be that 
statesmen of other nations lacked the courage forthrightly and 
fully to disarm. Perhaps they suspected the secret rearmament 
of Germany. But if they hesitated to abandon arms, they did 
not hesitate to neglect them. 

Germany well knew that her former enemies had allowed 
their armaments to fall into decay, so little did they contem- 
plate another war. Germany faced a Europe that not only 
was unwilling to attack, but was too weak and pacifist even 
adequately to defend, and went to the very verge of dishonor, 
if not beyond, to buy its peace. The minutes we have shown 
you of the Nazis’ secret conclaves identify no potential at- 
tacker. They bristle with the spirit of aggression and not of 
defense. They contemplate always territorial expansion, not 
the maintenance of territorial integrity. 

Minister of War von Blomberg, in his 1937 directive pre- 
scribing general principles for the preparation for war of the 
armed forces, has given the lie to these feeble claims of self- 
defense. He stated at that time: 

“The general political situation justifies the supposition 
that Germany need not consider an attack on any side. 
Grounds for this are, in addition to the lack of desire for 
war in almost all nations, particularly the Western Powers, 
the deficiencies in the preparedness for war in a number 
of states and of Russia in particular.” 

Nevertheless, he recommended: 

“a continuous preparedness for war in order to (a) 
counter-attack at any time, and (b) to enable the military 
exploitation of politically favorable opportunities should 
they occur.” 

If these defendants may now cynically plead self-defense, 
although no good faith need of self-defense was asserted or 
contemplated by any responsible leader at the time, it reduces 
non-aggression treaties to a legal absurdity. They become only 
additional instruments of deception in the hands of the 
aggressor, and traps for well-meaning nations. If there be in 
non-aggression pacts an implied condition that each nation 
may make a bona fide judgment as to the necessity for self- 
defense against imminent threatened attack, they certainly 
cannot be invoked to shelter those who never made any such 
judgment at all. 

In opening this case I ventured to predict that there would 
be no serious denial that the crimes charged were committed, 











and that the issue would concern the responsibility of particu- 
lar defendants. The defendants have fulfilled that prophecy. 
Generally, they do not deny that these things happened, but 
it is contended that they “just happened,” and that they were 
not the result of a common plan or conspiracy. 

One of the chief reasons the defendants say there was 
no conspiracy is the argument that conspiracy was impossible 
with a dictator. The argument runs that they all had to obey 
Hitler's orders, which had the force of law in the German 
State, and hence obedience cannot be made the basis of a 
criminal charge. In this way it is explained that while there 
have been wholesale killings, there have been no murderers. 

This argument is an effort to evade Article 8 of the Charter, 
which provides that the order of the government or of a supe- 
rior shall not free a defendant from responsibility but can only 
be considered in mitigation. This provision of the Charter 
corresponds with the justice and with the realities of the situ- 
ation, as indicated in defendant Speer’s description of what he 
considered to be the common responsibility of the leaders of 
the German nation: 

“... with reference to utterly decisive matters, there 
is total responsibility. There must be total responsibility 
insofar as a person is one of the leaders, because who else 
could assume responsibility for the development of 
events, if not the immediate associates who work with 
and around the head of the state?” 

And again he told the Tribunal: 

“ ... it is impossible after the catastrophe to evade this 
total responsibility. If the war had been won, the leaders 
would also have assumed total responsibility.” 

Like much of defense counsel's abstract arguments, the 
contention that the absolute power of Hitler precluded a 
conspiracy crumbles in face of the facts of record. The 
Fuehrerprinzip of absolutism was itself a part of the common 
plan, as Goering has pointed out. The defendants may have 
become slaves of a dictator, but he was their dictator. To make 
him such was, as Goering has testified, the object of the Nazi 
movement from the beginning. Every Nazi took this oath: 

“ I pledge eternal allegiance to Adolf Hitler. I pledge 
unconditional obedience to him and the fuehrers ap- 
pointed by him.” 

Moreover, they forced everybody else in their power to 
take it. This oath was illegal under German law, which made 
it criminal to become a member of an organization in which 
obedience to “unknown superiors or unconditional obedience 
to known superiors is pledged.” These men destroyed free 
government in Germany and now plead to be excused from 
responsibility because they became slaves. They are in the 
position of the fictional boy who murdered his father and 
mother and then pleaded leniency because he was an orphan. 

What these men have overlooked is that Adolf Hitler’s acts 
are their acts. It was these men among millions of others, and 
it was these men leading millions of others, who built up Adolf 
Hitler and vested in his psychopathic personality not only 
innumerable lesser decisions but the supreme issue of war or 
peace. They intoxicated him with power and adulation. They 
fed his hates and aroused his fears. They put a loaded gun in 
his eager hands. It was left to Hitler to pull the trigger, and 
when he did they all at that time approved. His guilt stands 
admitted, by some defendants reluctantly, by some vindic- 
tively. But his guilt is the guilt of the whole dock, and of every 
man in it. 

But it is urged that these defendants could not be in 
agreement on a common plan or in a conspiracy because they 
were fighting among themselves or belonged to different 
factions or cliques. Of course, it is not necessary that men 
should agree on everything in order to agree on enough 
things to make them liable for a criminal conspiracy. 

Unquestionably there were conspiracies within the con- 
spiracy, and intrigues and rivalries and battles for power. 
Schacht and Goering disagreed, but over which of them 
should control the economy, not over whether the economy 
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should be regimented for war. Goering claims to have de- 
parted from the plan because through Dahlerus he conducted 
some negotiations with men of influence in England just be- 
fore the Polish war. But it is perfectly clear that this was not 
an effort to prevent aggression against Poland but to make 
that aggression successful and safe by obtaining English 
neutrality. 

Rosenberg and Goering may have had some differences as 
to how stolen art should be distributed but they had none 
about how it should be stolen. Jodl and Goebbels may have 
disagreed about whether to denounce the Geneva Convention, 
but they never disagreed about violating it. And so it goes 
through the whole long and sordid story. Nowhere do we find 
an instance where any one of the defendants stood up against 
the rest and said, This thing is wrong and I will not go along 
with it. Wherever they differed, their differences were as to 
method or disputes over jurisdiction, but always within the 
framework of the common plan. 

Some of the defendants also contend that in any event there 
was no conspiracy to commit war crimes or crimes against 
humanity because cabinet members never met with the 
military to plan these acts. But these crimes were only the 
inevitable and incidental results of the plan to commit the 
aggression for Lebensraum purposes. Hitler stated, at a con- 
ference with his commanders, that: 

“The main objective in Poland is the destruction of the 
enemy and not the reaching of a certain geographical 
line.” 

Frank picked up the tune and suggested that when their 

usefulness was exhausted: 

“ _.. then, for all I care mincemeat can be made of the 
Poles and Ukrainians and all the others who run around 
here—it does not matter what happens.” 

Reichscommissar Koch in the Ukraine echoed the refrain: 

“T will draw the very last out of this country. I did not 
come to spread bliss... . ” 

This was Lebensraum on its seamy side. Could men of their 
practical intelligence expect to get neighboring lands free 
from the claims of their tenants without committing crimes 
against humanity? 

The last stand of each defendant is that even if there was 
a conspiracy, he was not in it. It is therefore important in 
examining their attempts at avoidance of responsibility to 
know, first of all, just what it is that a conspiracy charge com- 
prehends and punishes. 

In conspiracy we do not punish one man for another man’s 
crime. We seek to punish each for his own crime of joining a 
common criminal plan in which others also participated. The 
measure of the criminality of the plan and therefore of the 
guilt of each participant is, of course, the sum total of crimes 
committed by all in executing the plan. But the gist of the 
offense is participation in the formulation or execution of the 
plan. These are rules which every society has found necessary 
in order to reach men, like these defendants, who never get 
blood on their own hands but who lay plans that result in the 
shedding of blood. 

All over Germany today, in every zone ot occupation, little 
men who carried out these criminal policies under orders are 
being convicted and punished. It would present a vast and 
unforgiveable caricature of justice if the men who planned 
these policies -and directed those little men should escape all 
penalty. 

These men in this dock, on the face of the record, were not 
strangers to this program of crime, nor was their connection 
with it remote or obscure. We find them in the very heart 
of it. The positions they held show that we have chosen de- 
fendants of self-evident responsibility. They are the very top 
surviving authorities in their respective fields and in the Nazi 
State. 

No one lives who, at least until the very last moments of 
the war, outranked Goering in position, power, and influence. 
No soldier stood above Keitel and Jodl, and no sailor above 
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Raeder and Doenitz. Who can be responsible for the duplici- 


tous diplomacy if not the Foreign Ministers, von Neurath and 
Ribbentrop, and the diplomatic handy man, von Papen? 

Who should be answerable for the oppressive administration 
of occupied countries if Gauleiters, Protectors, Governors, and 
Commissars such as Frank, Seyss-Inquart, Frick, von Schirach, 
von Neurath, and Rosenberg are not? Where shall we look 
for those who mobilized the economy for total war if we 
overlook Schacht, and Speer, and Funk? Who was the 
master of the great slaving enterprise if it was not Sauckel? 
Where shall we find the hand that ran the concentration camps 
if it is not the hand of Kaltenbrunner? 

And who whipped up the hates and fears of the public, and 
manipulated the Party organizations to incite these crimes, 
if not Hess, von Schirach, Fritzsche, Bormann, and the un- 
speakable Julius Streicher? The list of defendants is made up 
of men who played indispensable and reciprocal parts in this 
tragedy. The photographs and films show them again and 
again together on important occasions. The documents show 
them agreed on policies and on methods, and all working 
aggressively for the expansion of Germany by force of arms, 

Each of these men made a real contribution to the Nazi 
plan. Every man had a key part. Deprive the Nazi regime of 
the functions performed by a Schacht, a Sauckel, a von Papen, 


or a Goering, and you have a different regime. Look down: 


the rows of fallen men and picture them as the photographic 
and documentary evidence shows them to have been in their 
days of power. Is there one whose work did not substantially 
advance the conspiracy along its bloody path towards its 
bloody goal? Can we assume that the great effort of these 
men’s lives was directed towards ends they never suspected? 

To escape the implications of their positions and the infer- 
ence of guilt from their activities, the defendants are almost 
unanimous in one defense. The refrain is heard time and again: 
these men were without authority, without knowledge, without 
influence, indeed without importance. Funk summed up the 
— self-abasement of the dock in his plaintive lament 

at; 

“I always, so to speak, came up to the door. But I 
was not permitted to enter.” 

In the testimony of each defendant, at some point there was 
reached the familiar blank wall: nobody knew anything about 
what was going on. Time after time we have heard the chorus 
from the dock: 

“I only heard about these things here for the first time.” 

These men saw no evil, spoke none, and none was uttered 
in their presence. This claim might sound very plausible if 
made by one defendant. But when we put all their stories 
together, the impression which emerges of the Third Reich, 
which was to last a thousand years, is ludicrous. If we combine 
only the stories from the front bench, this is the ridiculous 
composite picture of Hitlers government that emerges. It 
was composed of: 

A No. 2 man who knew nothing of the excesses of the 
Gestapo which he created, and never suspected the Jewish 
extermination program although he was the signer of over a 
score of decrees which instituted the persecutions of that race; 

A No. 3 man who was merely an innocent middleman trans- 
mitting Hitler’s orders without even reading them, like a 
postman or delivery boy; 

A Foreign Minister who knew little of foreign affairs and 
nothing of foreign policy; 

A Field Marshal who issued orders to the armed forces but 
had no idea of the results they would have in practice; 

A security chief who was of the impression that the polic- 
ing functions of his Gestapo and SD were somewhat on the 
order of directing traffic; 

A Party philosopher who was interested in historical re- 
search, and had no idea of the violence which his-philosophy 
was inciting in the Twentieth Century; 

A Governor General of Poland who reigned but did not rule; 

A Gauleiter of Franconia whose occupation was to pour 
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forth filthy writings about the Jews, but had no idea that 
anybody would read them; 

A Minister of the Interior who knew not even what went 
on in the interior of his own office, much less the interior of 
his own department, and nothing at all about the interior of 
Germany; 

A Reichsbank President who was totally ignorant of what 
went in and out of the vaults of his bank; 

And a Plenipotentiary for the War Economy who secretly 
marshaled the entire economy for armament, but had no idea 
it had anything to do with war. 

This may seem like a fantastic exaggeration, but this is 
what you would actually be obliged to conclude if you were 
to acquit these defendants. 

They do protest too much. They deny knowing what was 
common knowledge. They deny knowing plans and programs 
that were as public as “MEIN KAMPF” and the Party pro- 
tram. They deny even knowing the contents of documents 
they received and acted upon. 

Nearly all the defendants take two or more conflicting 
positions. Let us illustrate the inconsistencies of their positions 
by the record of one defendant—one who, if pressed; would 
himself concede that he is the most intelligent, honorable, and 
innocent man in the dock. That is Schacht. And this is the 
effect of his own testimony—but let us not forget that I recite 
it not against him alone, but because most of its self-contra- 
dictions are found in the testimony of several defendants: 

Schacht did not openly join the Nazi movement until it had 
won, nor openly desert it until it had lost. He admits that he 
never gave it public opposition, but asserts that he never gave 
it private loyalty. When we demand of him why he did not 
stop the criminal course of the regime in which he was a 
Minister, he says he had not a bit of influence. When we ask 
why he remained a member of the criminal regime, he tells 
us that by sticking on he expected to moderate its program. 
Like a Brahmin among untouchables, he could not bear to 
mingle with. the Nazis socially, but never could he afford to 
separate from them politically. Of all the Nazi aggressions by 
which he now claims to have been shocked, there is not one 
that he did not support before the world with the weight of 
his name and prestige. Having armed Hitler to blackmail a 
continent, his answer now is to blame England and France 
for yielding. 

Schacht always fought for his position in a regime he now 
affects to despise. He sometimes disagreed with his Nazi 
confederates about what was expedient in reaching their goal, 
but he never dissented from the goal itself. When he did break 
with them in the twilight of the regime, it was over tactics, 
not principles. 

From then on he never ceased to urge others to risk their 
positions and their necks to forward his plots, but never on 
any occasion did he hazard either of his own. He now boasts 
that he personally would have shot Hitler if he had had the 
opportunity, but the German newsreel shows that even after 
the fall of France, when he faced the living Hitler, he stepped 
out of line to grasp the hand he now claims to loathe and hung 
upon the words of the man he now says he thought unworthy 
of belief. 

Schacht says he steadily “sabotaged” the Hitler government. 
Yet, the most relentless secret service in the world never 
detected him doing the regime any harm until long after he 
knew the war to be lost and the Nazis doomed. Schacht, who 
dealt in hedges all his life, always kept himself in a position to 
claim that he was in either camp. The plea for him is as spe- 
cious on analysis as it is persuasive on first sight. Schacht repre- 
sents the most dangerous and reprehensible type of opportu- 
nism—that of the man of influential position who is ready to 
join a movement that he knows to be wrong because he thinks 
it is winning. 

These defendants, unable to deny that they were the men 
in the very top ranks of power, and unable to deny that the 
crimes I have outlined actually happened, know that their 
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“Hitler’s guilt is the guilt of the whole dock” 


own denials are incredible unless they can suggest someone 
who is guilty. 

The defendants have been unanimous, when pressed, in 
shifting the blame on other men, sometimes on one and some- 
times on another. But the names they have repeatedly picked 
are Hitler, Himmler, Heydrich, Goebbels, and Bormann. 
All of these are dead or missing. No matter how hard we have 
pressed the defendants on the stand, they have never pointed 
the finger at a living man as guilty. It is a temptation to ponder 
the wondrous workings of a fate which has left only the guilty 
dead and only the innocent alive. It is almost too remarkable. 

The chief villain on whom blame is placed,—some of the 
defendants vie with each other in producing appropriate 
epithets—is Hitler. He is the man at whom nearly every 
defendant has pointed an accusing finger. 

I shall not dissent from this consensus, nor do I deny that 
all these dead or missing men shared the guilt. In crimes so 
reprehensible that degrees of guilt have lost their significance 
they may have played the most evil parts. But their guilt 
cannot exculpate the defendants. Hitler did not carry all 
responsibility to the grave with him. All the guilt is not 
wrapped in Himmler’s shroud. It was these dead whom these 
living chose to be their partners in this great conspiratorial 
brotherhood, and the crimes that they did together they must 
pay for one by one. 

It may well be said that Hitler’s final crime was against the 
land that he had ruled. He was a mad messiah who started 
the war without cause and prolonged it without reason. If he 
could not rule he cared not what happened to Germany. As 
Fritzsche has told us from the stand, Hitler tried to use the 
defeat of Germany for the self-destruction of the German 
people. He continued the fight when he knew it could not 
be won, and continuance meant only ruin. Speer, in this court- 
room, has described it as follows: 

“ |... The sacrifices which were made on both sides 
after January 1945 were without sense. The dead of this 
period will be the accusers of the man responsible for the 
continuation of that fight, Adolf Hitler, just as much as 
the destroyed cities, destroyed in that last phase, who had 
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lost tremendous cultural values and tremendous numbers 

of dwellings. . . . The German people remained faithful 

to Adolf Hitler until the end. He has betrayed them 
knowingly. He has tried to throw it into the abyss... .” 

Hitler ordered everyone else to fight to the last and then 
retreated into death by his own hand. But he left life as he 
lived it, a deceiver; he left the official report that he had died 
in battle. This was the man whom these defendants exalted toa 
Fuehrer. It was they who conspired to get him absolute au- 
thority over all of Germany. And in the end he and the system 
they created for him brought the ruin of them all. As stated 
by Speer on cross-examination: 

“,.. the tremendous danger, however, contained in this 
totalitarian system only became abundantly clear at the 
moment when we were approaching the end. It was then 
that one could see what the meaning of the principle was, 
namely, that every order should be carried out without 
any criticism. Everything . . . you have seen in the way of 
orders which were carried out without any consideration, 
did after all turn out to be mistakes . . . This system—let 
me put it like this—to the end of the system it has become 
clear what tremendous dangers are contained in any such 
system, as such, quite apart from Hitler’s principle. The 
combination of Hitler and this system, then brought about 
this tremendous catastrophe to this world.” 

But let me for a moment turn devil's advocate. I admit that 
Hitler was the chief villain. But for the defendants to put all 
blame on him is neither manly nor true. We know that even 
the head of a state has the same limits to his senses and to the 
hours of his day as do lesser men. He must rely on others to be 
his eyes and ears as to most that goes on in a great empire. 
Other legs must run his errands; other hands must execute 
his plans. 

On whom did Hitler rely for such things more than upon 
these men in the dock? Who led him to believe he had an 
invincible air armada if not Goering? Who kept disagreeable 
facts from him? Did not Goering forbid Fieldmarshal Milch 
to warn Hitler that in his opinion Germany was not equal to 
the war upon Russia? 

Did not Goering, according to Speer, relieve General Gallant 
of his air force command for speaking of the weaknesses and 
bungling of the air force? Who led Hitler, utterly untraveled 
himself, to believe in the indecision and timidity of democratic 
peoples if not Ribbentrop, von Neurath, and von Papen? Who 
fed his illusion of German invincibility if not Keitel, Jodl, 
Raeder and Doenitz? Who kept his hatred of the Jew inflamed 
more than Streicher and Rosenberg? 

Who would Hitler say deceived him about conditions in 
concentration camps if not Kaltenbrunner, even as he would 
deceive us? 

These men had access to Hitler, and often controlled the in- 
formation that reached him and on which he must base his 
policy and his orders. They were the Praetorian Guard, and 
while they were under Caesar’s orders, Caesar was always 
in their hands. 

If these dead men could take the witness stand and answer 
what has been said against them, we might have a less dis- 
torted picture of the parts played by these defendants. Imagine 
the stir that would occur in the dock if it should behold Adolf 
Hitler advancing to the witness box, or Himmler with an 
armful of dossiers, or Goebbels, or Bormann with the reports 
of his Party spies, or the murdered Roehm or Canaris. The 
ghoulish defense that the world is entitled to retribution only 
from the cadavers, is an argument worthy of the crimes at 
which it is directed. 

We have presented to this Tribunal an affirmative case based 
on incriminating documents which are sufficient, if unex- 
plained, to require a finding of guilt on Count One against 
each defendant. In the final analysis, the only question is 
whether the defendants’ own testimony is to be credited as 
against the documents and other evidence of their guilt. What, 
then, is their testimony worth? 
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The fact is that the Nazi habit of economizing in the use of 
truth pulls the foundations out from under their own defenses, 
Lying has always been a highly approved Nazi technique, 
Hitler, in “MEIN KAMPF”, advocated mendacity as a poliey, 


~ Von Ribbentrop admits the use of the “diplomatic lie”. Keitel 


advised that the facts of rearmament be kept secret so that 
they could be denied at Geneva. Raeder deceived about re. 
building the German navy in violation of Versailles. 

Goering urged Ribbentrop to tell a “legal lie” to the British 
Foreign Office about the Anschluss, and in so doing only mar- 
shaled him the way he was going. Goering gave his word of 
honor to the Czechos and proceeded to break it. Even Speer 
proposed to deceive the French into revealing the specially 
trained among their prisoners. 

Nor is the lie direct the only means of falsehood. They all 
speak with a Nazi doubletalk with which to deceive the 
unwary. In the Nazi dictionary of sardonic euphemisms “Final 
solution” of the Jewish problem was a phrase which meant 
extermination; “Special treatment” of prisoners of war meant 
killing; “Protective custody” meant concentration camp; “Duty 
labor” meant slave labor; and an order to “take a firm atti- 
tude” or “take positive measures” meant to act with unre- 
strained savagery. Before we accept their word at what seems 
to be its face, we must always look for hidden meanings. 

Goering assured us, on his oath, that the Reich Defense 
Council never met “as such.” When we produced the steno- 
graphic minutes of a meeting at which he presided and did 
most of the talking, he reminded us of the “as such” and ex- 
plained this was not a meeting of the Council “as such” because 
other persons were present. Goering denies “threatening” 
Czechoslovakia—he only told President Hacha that he would 
“hate to bomb the beautiful city of Prague.” 

Besides outright false statements and doubletalk, there are 
also other circumventions of truth in the nature of fantastic 
explanations and absurd professions. Streicher has solemnly 
maintained that his only thought with respect to the Jews was 
to resettle them on the Island of Madagascar. His reason for 
destroying synagogues, he blandly said, was only because they 
were architecturally offensive. 

Rosenberg was stated by his counsel to have always had in 
mind a “chivalrous solution” to the Jewish problem. When it 
was necessary to remove Schuschnigg after the Anschluss, 
Ribbentrop would have had us believe that the Austrian 
Chancellor was resting at a “villa”. It was left to cross-exami- 
nation to reveal that the “villa” was Buchenwald Concen- 
tration Camp. 

The record is full of other examples of dissimulations and 
evasions. Even Schacht showed that he, too, had adopted the 
Nazi attitude that truth is any story which succeeds. Con- 
fronted on cross-examination with a long record of broken | 
vows and false words, he declared in justification: 

“I think you can score many more successes when you 
want to lead someone if you don’t tell them the truth than 

if you tell them the truth.” 

This was the philosophy of the National Socialists. When 
for years they have deceived the world, and masked falsehood 
with plausibilities, can anyone be surprised that they continue 
the habits of a lifetime in this dock? Credibility is one of the 
main issues of this trial. Only those who have failed to learn 
the bitter lessons of the last decade can doubt that men who 
have always played on the unsuspecting credulity of generous 
opponents would not hesitate to do the same now. 

It is against such a background that these defendants now 
ask this Tribunal to say that they are not guilty of planning, 
executing, or conspiring to commit this long list of crimes and 
wrongs. They stand before the record of this trial as blood- 
stained Gloucester stood by the body of his slain King. He 
begged of the widow, as they beg of you: “Say I slew them 
not”. And the Queen replied, “Then say they were not slain. 
But dead they are, ’ If you were to say of these men that 
they are not guilty, it would be as true to say there has been 
no war, there are no slain, there has been no crime. 
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©«| AUSTRALIA’S GOAL: 
=| SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


: HE Commonwealth of Australia, one of the world’s Since the war, American, British and Canadian capital 
great producers of raw materials, now strives to achieve _ has assisted in establishment of new factories for production 
a greater degree of self-sufficiency in manufactured goods for of numerous secondary manufactures, including automobiles, 
1 | _ its 7,400,000 population, and for export. fabrics, engineering products, gasoline, electrical equipment, 
: Efforts to expand industrial production have been stepped carpets—all fostered by protective tariffs. 
. up since World War II emphasized how dependent Australia Australia already has 27,000 industrial plants employing 
was on imports (largely from Britain and the U.S.) and 650,000 workers, which annually produce manufactured 
how war cuts off vital imports from overseas. goods valued at two billion dollars. 
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—Australian News & Information Bureau 


CANBERRA, the capital, half-way between Sydney and Melbourne, was planned as a garden city, without industries. 
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SYDNEY (population 1,350,000) is Australia’s largest city, BRISBANE, third largest city, was General MacArthur’s 
greatest industrial center and busiest port. Allied Headquarters during most of the war in the Pacific. 
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WHEAT is Australia’s biggest agricultural: crop, averaging more than 162 million bushels annually. Each year 110 
million bushels are exported as wheat or as flour to other nations of the British Empire, Europe and to the Far East 
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AUSTRALIA’S 124 million sheep (one sixth of all the sheep in the world) produce an average of 8.86 pounds of wool 
to supply one fourth of the world’s total clip. Most is exported, but now more woolen mills are to be established. 


' —Australian News & Information Bureau 


GRASSLAND, which covers one third of Australia, feeds 14 million cattle, including 4 million dairy cows, provides 
exports of beef, hides, butter, canned milk and cheese. Now more hides will be made into leather, more shoes manufactured. 
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AUSTRALIANS eat twice as much beef, 11 times as much mutton as Americans, PROJECTS, similar to this Murray Riv t F 
still export 10 per cent of their beef, 22 per cent of their mutton. more of Australia’s million acres of df 
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—Black Star 


SUGAR production exceeeds 800,000 tons annually. Half normally is exported HARDWOODS, such as these huge walnut 
as sugar, or in jam, fruit preserves, candy. furniture manufacturing industry and fof 
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figation system, are planned to transform IRON AND STEEL production (now 1% million tons annually) is greatly 
nd into farms. accelerating Australia’s industrial development. 
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uteess. are ample for the expansion of the . AUSTRALIAN farmers now produce new crops for new industries; flax pro- 
orpeeper making. duction (above) has increased from 2 to 60,000 acres. 
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Allies Prepare Trials 
Of Nazi Businessmen 


Allied prosecutors are making plans 
on the quiet for another war-crimes 
trial to get at the top industrialists of 
Germany. At least five, and perhaps 
eight, business executives are likely 
defendants. The U.S. would like to 
prosecute the men who directed the 
Farben network of industries. Britain 
and France are studying the files on 
officials of Krupp and other Saar in- 
dustries. Prosecution of the indus- 
trialists may be followed later by a 
trial of about 100 Nazi businessmen 
of less prominence. 


oo 98 


A shake-up in Francisco Franco's 
Cabinet, after the Government vaca- 
tions in Spain end September 15, is 
looked for. The group supporting 
Franco is trying to get Alberto Martin 
Artajo, now Foreign Minister, and 
formerly head of Spanish Catholic 
Action, to take the job of Premier. 
If they succeed, Franco, who always 
has been his own Premier, will remain 
as Chief of State but will take steps 
toward the return of the monarchy, 
with Don Juan as King. 


o 90 °O 


Sweden has clamped a censorship 
on information about the rocket bombs 
that have been streaking over Sweden. 
Investigation has disclosed that the 
rockets come from the launching sta- 
tion at Peenemunde, now in the hands 
of Russian troops. The Red Army has 
been experimenting with rocket equip- 
ment developed by the Nazis. 


o °o 9 


Despite strong protests from Secre- 
tary of War Patterson, the U. S. State 
Department dropped from its list of 
“must” legislation the Administration 
bill to authorize the Government to 
equip Latin-American countries with 
U. S. arms and to send special military 
missions to those Republics. As a re- 
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Reduced Production 
Alarms Norwegians 


sult, the bill was left to die when 
Congress adjourned. 


o °o 9 


King Leopold of Belgium, now in 
exile in Switzerland, is being cau- 
tioned by his friends to stay out of Bel- 
gian politics if he hopes to regain his 
throne. Belgian Socialists, who now 
oppose his return, may accept him 
later, but not in a role of any influence 
in the Government. 


o °o 9 


The purge of “pro-German” officers 
in the Bulgarian Army is going much 
deeper than official reports indicate. 
Actually almost all non-Communist 
officers are being removed. There are 
indications that the goal of the Army 
shake-up is to force the resignation 
of War Minister Velchev, the only 
prominent anti-Communist now hold- 
ing high position. 

© 0 Oo 


The U.S. does not intend to make 
a commitment pledging military as- 
sistance to the new Government of 
the Philippines until the Filipinos put 
into force an agreement to permit 
America to retain important bases in 


the Islands. 
o 9oO 9 


Norwegian officials are becoming 
alarmed over the low productivity of 
workers. Labor efficiency is only 80 
per cent of what it was before the 
war. The cause goes back to the 
Nazi occupation. Deliberate slow- 
downs then cut productivity to 65 per 
cent of normal. Now Norwegians are 
finding it difficult to discard the slow- 
motion methods they used to con- 
found the Germans. Another cause of 
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Polish Communists 
Purging Party Rolls” 


low productivity is the fact that many | 
Norwegians still are celebrating lib- 
eration and haven't gotten down to 
work. 


o 90 Oo 


The Russians are developing their 
own system of multilateral trade in 
this way: They are buying watches 
and machinery from Switzerland and 
paying for them with lumber from 
Austria and farm products from 
Hungary. Polish coal will help them 
pay for purchases in Sweden. Exports 
of commodities Russia does not need 
are supplying East European coun- 
tries with foreign exchange which, in 
turn, can be used to buy equipment 
for industries producing for Russia. 


oo 9 


What amounts to an embargo on 
exports of zinc and copper from the 
U. S. is expected soon. The two metals © 
are to be placed under license control 
and quotas for their export will be 
held close to zero. 


o co 90 


Germany's payments to the Allies 
now are running at an annual rate 
of $2,600,000,000. That includes 2 bil- 
lion dollars worth of services and 
goods from current production, either 
used by occupation forces or shipped 
out of the country. The largest share 
of German goods is going to Russia. 


oo 90 


The Communist Party in Poland — 
is cleaning house. Because of the tense © 
situation, the leadership is determined — 
to eliminate all members it cannot — 


count on in a crisis. Indications are — 


that about 150,000 members will be 
expelled when cards come up for re- 
newal next January 1. Most of those 
to be rejected are Poles who joined in 
a rush after liberation. Many came 
in as a means of personal protection. 
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Never before has there been such a record—such an 
overwhelming and immediate response in the field of news- 
weekly publishing. With the issue of November 21, 1946, 
World Report guarantees 


100.000 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


This increase, now announced after publishing only 
twelve issues, is the result of just two things—(1) the need 
for a factual magazine devoted entirely to the news of 
world aftairs; (2) the filling of this need by a staff of 
experienced editors and writers. 


Several hundred leading advertisers and their advertising agencies 
are now discussing schedules and cycles. These leading advertis- 
ers know that their products and services will be well advertised in 
World Report—the only magazine offering 100,000 world-minded 


people and their families in a single concentrated package. 


WORLD REPORT 
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United States News Publishing Corporation 


Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President in Charge of Advertising 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





WORLD REPORT-The No. 1 advertising medium to reach world-minded people 








America’s Favorite because it’s Light and Bright 
as qd Sunny Morning Enjoyment unmatched awaits you in a cool Schenley 


Reserve Collins. America’s favorite whiskey ... of quality ingredients skillfully 
blended... will be your favorite too! Try Schenley Reserve. Blended Whiskey 


S86 proof. 65% grain neutral spirits. Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 
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